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The New Buildings for the University of 
London, 





new building erected 
for the New Univer- 
sity of London, this 
is a fitting time for 
saying a word as to 
the general merits 
and success of this 
important architecta- 
ral work, of which 
we some time since 
published an eleva- 
tion and plan, be- 
sides, more recently, 
giving a description of 
the illustrative eculp- 
ture which adorns it. 
And here let us say 
at once that, what- 
ever opinions may 
have been passed 
on it by the specta- 
tora and casual critics 
who have noticed the 
building from time 
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to time, one thing is certain, that the real | 


merits of the design as a whole are very much 
obscured by its position, so close to a compara- 
tively narrow street, and opposite to the end 
of another (Old Barlington-street), which is not 
on ite centre axis. Many designs of the modern 
school, which depend for their effect on a 
picturesque multiplicity and even confusion of 
parts, and which eschew uniformity, may pro- 
duce almost as good an effect in a confined 
street site as on a more extended one, depending 
as they do on parts and not on the whole design 
for their effect. With a building so essentially 
Classical in type as the London University, and 
so completely regular and symmetrical in design, 
the case is quite different ; it requires to be 
viewed as a whole, and to be go placed that its 
centre and principal feature may be symme- 
trically disposed with regard to other buildings 
or principal objects of whatever kind adjoining 
it. In this respect, there can be no doubt that 
Mr. Pennethorne’s new building is most dis- 
advantageously placed for the exhibition of the 
design, there being, in fact, no point of sight 
whence the whole can be well seen at once; 
while Old Burlington-street gives a view, for its 
whole length, of one of the sides only of the 
centre portion of the building, deprived of its 
adjacent parts, and appearing in unmeaning 
divorce from the rest. It may be said that the 
architect should have designed his building for 
the site and for the view and aspect which it 
was to enjoy; but although this is undoubtedly 
correct as a general principle, it would scarcely 
have been reasonable in the present instance to 
expect the architect to have modified his whole 
design in regard to the position of a very inferior 
class of buildings opposite, or to have provided 
for a vista down a street which, whatever its 
former importance, is not safe from the changes 
which are now so continually taking place, and 
may for a long time take place, in the line and 
Position of streets and street property in the 
centre parts of London. 

In plan the University building has the great 
merit of simplicity and symmetry, and will not 


be one of those too numerous public institutions 
on entering which the visitor is puzzled as to 
which way to go, and where to discover what he 
wants. After crossing the vestibule, we find 
ourselves in a central hall, with the principal 
staircase immediately before us, while on each 
hand open two wide corridors leading to the 
library on the right and the theatre on the left ; 
smaller rooms for other purposes opening from 
these. These corridors are sufficiently lighted 
from skylights at each end, and from the light 
which is obtained from the large lantern over 
the central staircase which adjoins. The large 
library is also, as we understand it, to be the 
public examination-room, and adjoining it are 
two smaller examination-rooms, which, as well 
as the Professor’s rooms, are reached by a trans- 
verse corridor crossing the end of the longita- 
dinal one. A similar transverse corridor at the | 
west end of the main one gives access to the | 
two entrances for spectators into the anditorium 
and gullery of the theatre, and at the end to 


of chemicals. A “stink closet,’ in various 
divisions, is provided for dealing with offensive 
fames ; and there is a large air-shaft over the top 
of the room, controllable with dampers, to meet 
different requirements. From the back staircases 
access is gained to washing p!aces, urinals, and 
other conveniences ; the accommodation in this 
respect appearing to us to be rather under than 
over the mark, 

And now to speak of the building as a work 
of architecture, independently, to some extent, 
of practical considerations. We must admit that 
much of the detail is of what is now called and 
considered “ old-fashioned ;” that is to say, it is 
not the style which is in vogue jast now, and 
does not show sufficient individuality and origin- 
ality of treatment to compel admiration in spite 
of fashion, although far more thoughtful and 
artistic than much of the Gothie architectare of 
the present day. The style is Roman, with 


‘* Perhsps some modern touches here and there ;” 





another examination-room, from which a flight 
of stairs descends, giving access to the dais or | 
platform of the theatre; so that this room can 


which, however, would not in themselves be 
sufficient to 


** Redeem it from the charge of nothingness,’ 


be used as an ante-room for those who are to were it not for the originality and breadth of 
occupy the platform at the prize deliveries or on | treatment shown in the general design. The 
other important occasions. Whether it is quite | reader will underetand our remarks better if he 


desirable to have no separate access to the plat- 
form except through this room must depend very 
much on the working of the institution and the | 
special uses to which the theatre and the room 
adjoining it are put. The centre staircase is 
wide and spacious, with a heavy coloured marble 





refer to our illustration of the elevation. The 
treatment of the wings, which each contain an 
apartment necessarily lighted mainly from the 
roof, is very good and original, and furnishes a 
suggestion for the treatment of wall space when 
we are so compelled to dispense with windows. 


balustrade and balusters of white marble of| The heavy rusticated basement here gives the 
somewhat thin and meagre design. The plan- | idea of security and stability, while contrasting 
ning of the balustrade on the first floor landing, well with the more ornate centre of the building, 
pei : . turned wrt from oa head of — | and the portion above the first string-course or 

ight of steps in a quarter-circle, is a good idea, | cornice is broken up by coupled colamns and 
giving a look of spaciousness to the upper land- | niches for statuary, which here supply the ex” 
ing, and might be well adopted, on practical pression and life to the wall which otherwise is 
grounds, in some places where there is more /| obtained from windows. These statues, and the 
likely to be a crowd on the stairs occasionally | sitting statues on the centre porch, have been 
than seems probable in this case. The stairs | before described and catalogued in our colamns. 
are neg on - eve arch — — | The centre front is perhaps scarcely so happy in 
feature. On the first landing of the principal | treatment as the sides. The lower portion is 
stairs is a niche and pedestal, opposite the lower occupied by the projected portico just mentioned, 
flight, for the present occupied by a plaster cast | with heavy square piers and circular arcade, 
of the Westminster Abbey statue of Shakspeare, having in the main a very satisfactory appear- 
but eventually to be filled, it is understood, with'| ance. But the odd little “ altars” (for such they 
a marble statue of the poet. On each side of look) which rise above the cornice of the portico 
the niche are doors leading to reading-rooms, in | at each outer angle, and form the fiaish to the 
what would be in the front a mezzanine; bat | massive angle piera, are not a successful feature ; 


the back elevation, which can only be seen from | 
the roof of the Royal Academy, is innocent of 
orders or mezzanines,and quite independent of the 
front design. These reading-rooms are over the 
Professor’s rooms, which are reached, as we said, 
by the western transverse passage. On the first 
floor, and occupying the centre of the front 
portion of the building over the vestibule, is the 
senate-room, 45 ft. by 38 ft., and nearly 30 ft. in 

height ; adjoining this are less lofty committee- 

rooms. The east and west wings are occupied 

in this floor mainly by the upper portions of the | 





and it is just here that we would have liked 
to see sculpture: had these erections, made 
perhaps a trifle larger, culminated in a good 
group of sculpture, there would have been some 
reason for them, and the sculpture would have 
had more point and effect there than distributed 
in detached figures along the cornice of the por- 
tico. The only valid explanation that can be given 
for these features, is that they are intended as a 
kind of repetition or echo of the clock-tower of 
a somewhat similar square form which occupies 
each extremity of the centre above. One of 


theatre and library. We must mention that the | these towers, which each have a dial of the same 
theatre is a very handsome apartment, and will | size, is intended for an anemometer, the other 
accommodate on the floor and in the gallery 900 | (the eastern one) for a clock ; and it is this latter, 
persons. If we may judge from a passing trial, | with its round white expanse of clock face, which 


it is successful in point of acoustics. Statues of 
four of the Muses ornament the lecturer’s side 
of the theatre. The rooms for servants and 
officials living on the premises are reached by a 
distinct and separate staircase at the back, run- 
ning from the basement to the attic story, as 
much as possible shut off from the other portions 
of the building. A similar staircase is appro- 
priated solely for access to the anatomical dis- 
secting-room and laboratory, which are over 
the western smaller examination - rooms, and 
lighted from the roof. The laboratory, or 
chemical room, is fitted up with great com- 
pleteness, each student having presses, basin, 
and water to his hand. The pipes from the 
basin are of earthenware, to resist the action 








shows so curiously to the spectator walking down 
Old Burlington-street, with a high building on 
one side of it, and a low one (the east wing) on 
the other. The front above the portico shows 
the single three-quarter engaged columns with 
entablature breaking round the head of eacb, and 
a statue carrying up the line above, which we 
know so well in this style of design, and which 
has the disadvantage, especially when seen in 
perspective, of cutting up the front of a building 
into series of vertical strips. 
Internally, the most important feature archi- 
tecturally is the principal staircase light, which 
consists of coupled circular-headed windows 
below the cornice, with a shaft as a centre 
mullion, divided by a group of shafts on brackets, 
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from which spring the ribs of the coved vault 
which forms the base to the ekylight. These 
shafts and windows have a slightly Romanesque 
touch about them, and are less purely Classic in 
feature than anything e'se in the building. The 
first-floor landing, or gallery, is laid with a 
simple, but effective, design in marble for the 
flooring, exceedingly well executed. Beyond 
this there is not much to notice artistically in 
the interior. The pilasters carrying soffits and 
arches in the ground-floor corridors are of a 
good type; but there is a somewhat common- 
place plaster flower introduced on the pilaster 
and along the cornice above the astragal, which 
had better be knocked cff at once: it could 
easily be done, and the plaster made good again. 
We noticed with pleasure a very good and simple 
design of wooden bracket in the library, for 
carrying the landing to the upper book-cases ; 
and saw with reverse feelings, at the east end of 
the principal corridor, three sham wooden 
pedestals, of 3.in, stuff, in its naked state, 
waiting for the painter to throw a veil of decency 
over it. Why do architects allow this sort of 
thing ? If they cannot afford a stone pedestal in a 
niche, let the wooden one look like a wooden one, 
and be treated accordingly, instead of putting 
up a wretched bandbox, to be painted “ stone- 
colour.” The designs for the iron entrance- 
doors, and the gates and iron balustrades of the 
portico, are open to the objection that they are 
too realistic and too elaborate in that kind of 
surface-work which can never be well repre- 
sented in cast iron. “ Carving” and “ casting” 
are twovery different things, and the one should 
never simulate the other, as is done with regard 
to the latter, at least, in ninety-nine cases out 
of a hundred. a 

In respect to these matters of truthfalness in 
construction, and in the use of material, a good 
deal is owing to the recent study of Gothic work, 
and it is in such things that architects like Mr. 
Pennethorne, whose education no doubt taught 
him to tolerate many things in this way which 
the present rising generation of architectaral 
students are taught religiously to eschew, might 
take hints. But how many of the new school 
would have given us a building sosimple and sen- 
sible in plan, and with so much of dignified repose 
in general design and outline, as this? We have 
stated pretty freely our opinion as to the defects 
of this building, partly because it has been 
somewhat ignorantly praised in certain quarters ; 
and we may further say, en passant, that the in- 
troduction of the red Mansfield stone for columns 
and in other places, which has been much 
lauded as an attempt at polychromatic effect, is 
wanting in effect even now, and a few years o 


smoke and weather must obliterate all trace of | 
it, save what difference of texture may afford on | 
But with all minor defects, | 
we believe we may congratulate Mr. Penne-| 
thorne on having erected a building which no 


a close inspection. 


dispassionate architectural observer will pass 
without noticing it as evidently the work ofa 
thoughtful and refined architect, and showing no 
small originality without a shade of grotesque 
or outré effect. As it now stands, the building 
will never really have fair play ; and the interior 
wants very much the colouring which we un- 
derstand is sooner or later to be applied to it: 
ceilings consisting of white plaster panelling are 
not attractive to the eye; nor can we help re- 
gretting that in a building of this magnitude 
and importance, some steps were not taken 
towards a more purely architectural treatment, 


at least of corridors and, perhaps, of one or two 


that the building was originally } ina 
different style, and a portion of it thus erected 
was retained to form the rear of the present 
structure. 








ARCHITECTS AND THE GOVERNMENT. 


Few meetings of members of the Institute cf 
Architects have been seen so numerous, unani- 
mous, and determined as was that which was 
held on Monday evening last, to consider :— 

«* Whether any and what steps should be taken by the 
Institute in reference to the subject of a recent corre- 
spondence (printed by order of the House of Commons, 
dra tech a Wes Meany A Se 
duties as architect of the New Palace of Westminster, and 
in reference to certain communications on the same sub- 
ject received by the Council from Architectural Societies 
in Scotland, Ireland, and the provinces,” 

The new president, Mr. T. H. Wyatt, took the 
chair for the first time, and letters were read 
from Mr. Sidney Smirke, R.A., and other 
leading members of the profession unable to 
attend, expressing strong opinions on the sub- 
ject, and offering subscriptions to defend the 
right of the profession to retain their drawings. 
The resolution of the council, passed on the 14th 
of March last, in which “the council express 
their most decided opinion that the rule and 
custom of the profession is, that all the draw- 
ings and papers of an architect prepared for the 
purpose of erecting a building are, and remain, 
the sole property of the architect,” was con- 
firmed by the meeting. 

Letters were read from various Architectural 
Societies, in further confirmation of the opinion 
conveyed in the above resolution, and in support 
of Mr. E. M. Barry’s right of ownership to the 
drawings and documents prepared for the erec- 
tion of the Houses of Parliament, viz.: From 
the Royal Institute of Architects of Ireland, the 
Glasgow Architectural Society, the Liverpool 
Architectural Society, the Manchester Society of 
Architects, and the Birmingham Society of 
Architects, which have already appeared in 
our columns, or are printed in the present 
number. The two subjects, namely, the treat- 
ment received by Mr. Barry, and the right of 
architects to retain their drawings, were then 
discussed with great fulness, and the following 
resolutions were passed unanimously :— 

“Ist. That it is fitting and indeed neces: for the 
worthy maintenance of national monuments and buildings, 
that they shouid be always under the superintendence of 


profe:sional men of independent position and high stand- 
ing, who bave been specially educated as architects. 





| been, that the ownership of drawin 
| prepared for the execution of buildings, has rested with | 


| prosecute them. 


2nd. That the custom of the profession has uniformly 
and other documents, 


the architects employed. 

3rd. That a copy of the above resolution be forwarded 
to all the members of both Houses of Parliament, and that 
the widest possible publ'city be given to the same. 

4th. That a committee be appoiated, to consist of the 
president, vice-presidents, the council, and such other 
members of the Royal Institute of British Architects as 
the council may deem fit, and that this committee be 
authorised and requested on the part of the said Inetitute 
to support and to ee upon Her Majesty's Government 
either at interviews, by correspondence, or otherwise, the 
views expressed in the previous resolutions; with the 
oo to convene future special al meetiogs for 
— consideration of the subject whenever they may 
see fit. 

5th. That a vote of cordial pathy with Mr, E, M, 
Barry be communicated to rey ely 

6th. That he be encouraged by the expression of such 
sympathy to resist to the utmoet the unprecedented de- 
mand made upon him ; and that, in the event of expenses 


being incurred with reference thereto, in trying at law | 
any questions which may arise between himself and the 


First Commissioner, this meeting pledges itself to promote 
the raising e guarantee fund for the same,” 


It was afterwards resolved that the Prime 


principal rooms, by the use of brick and tile lining, | Minister should be requested to receive a deputa- 


instead of that eternal plaster. But with regard 
to the exterior it may confidently be said that, 
with a better position, leaving a clear space of 
50 yards or 80 in front of it, the whole composi- 
tion would come out as one of great dignity, 
with, perhaps, a little too much of squareness of 
a but ae in an exceptionally success- 
ul-manner the nature of the purpoee fi ich 
it has been erected. ee eee 

We should mention that Messrs. Jackson & 
Shaw are the general contractors for the work, 
which has been carried out under the super- 
intendence of Mr. Warburton, as clerk of the 
works. The wal!s throughouth the interior are 
rendered with Martin’s cement. 

Our remarks as to external design have had 
no reference to the back portion of the building, 
which, as we said, is not seen by ordinary 
passers-by, but might as well have been in 
something the same style as the rest, instead 
of in a variety of Italian Gothic with pointed 
windows. This curions, hermaphrodite charac- 
ter, it should be explained, arises from the fact 


tion from the Institute on the subject of Mr. E. 
M. Barry’s case. 

In the course of the discussion a large amount 
of evidence was given, proving the custom of 
the profession as to the retention of drawings. 
The following gentlemen took part in the pro-; 
ceedings,-—the President ; Sir William Tite, M.P. , 
Sir Digby Wyatt; Messrs. Aitchison, A. Allom 
H. Austin, Chas. Barry, Boulnois, Professor 
Donaldson, Edis, B. Ferrey, Fogerty, Geo. Godwin, 
O. Hansard, OC. F. Hayward, Jennings, Horace 
Jones, Profeesor Kerr, F. Marrable, Newton, 
Penrose, E. Roberts, Seddon, and others. 





We have read with regret, amounting, indeed, 
to sorrow, the leading article on this subject in 
the Times of Thursday, an article founded on 
want of precise knowledge, and inspired, it 
would almost seem, by a desire to disparage and 

e an important and laborious profession 
entitled to look for other treatment at the hands 
of the Times. When the writer, comparing the 











Institute with a body just now suspected of 


i 





having attempted to commit murder, says “ the 
United Brickmakers. demand that. brickmakin 
shall never be made any cheaper ; the Asabcinted 
Architects maintain an architect always 
had, and always ought to have, the privilege of 
getting paid for goods without delivering them,” 
he says what is not correct. An architect ie not 
paid for his drawings ; he is paid for theproduc. 
tion of a building; and whether he do thig 
by means of drawings or without them doeg 
not concern the client in the least. Feeli 
probably the weakness of the position, the 
writer rests his argument on the. necessity 
of possessing drawings showing the fineg 
and drains,—drawings which Mr. Barry has 
never refused to give. We are unable to pursue 
the matter further at the moment of going to 
press, and can only add that Mr. Gladstone has 
consented to receive a deputation this, Friday 
morning, who will, at any rate, be able to show 
to him the unanimous feeling of the profession 
against the course which bas been pursued 
with respect to the architect of the Houses of 
Parliament, 


ea 
—— 


THE COMMISSIONER OF WORKS AND 
MR. E. M. BARRY. 
INSTITUTE OF THE ARCHITECTS OF IRELAND, 


A spectaL Council Meeting of the Royal Insti. 
tute of the Architects of Ireland has been held, 
to take into consideration the demand made by 
the Chief Commissioner of Works for delivery 
of plans. A statement was addressed to the 
council of the Royal Institute of British Archi. 
tects, expressing strong sympathy and interest 
in Mr. Barry’s case by the members of the 
sion in Ireland, and the anxiety of the Irish 
Institute to co-operate with their English 
brethren in resistance to this or any other en- 
croachment on a uniformity of practice hereto. 
fore by well-established custom existing in the 
profession on both sides of the Channel. It was 
farther stated that the rule of the Irish Institute 
was identical in expression with that of the rule 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
issued in 1862, having been adopted in 1863 as 
properly and correctly stating the practice and 
usage of the profession as heretofore existing in 
Treland. 

It was further said that claims by clients 
for the delivery of plans had rarely been made 
on members of the Institute, and that in a few 
cases where such claims had been set up, backed 
by the institution of legal proceedings, such 
claims had, under the advice of eminent counsel, 
been resisted, and no farther attempt made to 








It is satisfactory to learn that a thorough 
uniformity of practice. prevails among architects 
both in England, Scotland, and Ireland ; and it 
would be desirable that before any re-issue of the 


‘scale of charges and statement of practice, a 
| conference should be organised. 





THE GLASGOW SOCIETY. 


Tho Hon. Secretary of the Glasgow Archi- 
tectural Society sends us the following extract 
from the minutes of a meeting of that society 
recently held :— 

“It was resolved to write to the Royal Institute of 
British goatee stating that woe tho a ae 

in this district to ngs as the prope 
erthe arehitewk, and that this principle : always adhered 
to in Glasgow.” 








“WHO SHOULD KEEP THE DRAWINGS?” 


Ir is manifestly a fortunate though fortaitous 
circumstance that the unfortunate controversy, 
whether architect or employer should retain the 
drawings of executed edifices, has arisen on & 
public instead of on a private matter. Abstract 
right is one thing, but the law of this realm is 
another thing. About such law touching the 
drawings there appears to be but little doubt. 
The custom of architects’ retaining drawings 
has been practically ised by clients for 
centuries. Established custom is law. If it 
were not, English courts would soon be in hope- 
less confusion. They are governed by statute, 
or written, and by common, or unwritten, that 
is, customary law ; and the latter is as binding 
as the former. Mr. Ayrton’sclaim thus roots up 
common or customary law, and shatters the 
foundation of property. If endorsed, what is to 
become of “ customary freeholds,” the customs of 
manors, &c.? But it is needless to expand. 

With regard to statute Jaw, some of the Acts 
of Limitations or Prescription may possibly 





apply to the period when Sir Charles Barry pre- 
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pared many of his. designs; but we have chiefly 
to deal with common or customary law. It is 
yet to be seen whether we have in the present 
First Commissioner of Public Buildings not 
merely a sound lawyer by profession, but a liberal 
and enlightened statesman, capable of appre- 
ciating, as it was appreciated even two thousand 
years ggo, the importance of the fine arts in 
conducing to the civilisation of the people. For 
such is the point involved,—the just, respectful, 
and generous treatment of distinguished artists; 
in order to foster useful, true, and great artistic 
efforts. The public should understand that this 
requirement of the drawings is not merely a 
question of economy, for: ninety-nine out of a 
hundred are useless in that direction, and Mr. 
Barry offers copies of all that may be essential ; 
bat it is one of justice,—whether, after an archi- 
teot has erected an edifice, he must, contrary to 
all usage, forfeit his means and appliances. A 
lawyer prepares a deed, a surgeon performs an 
operation, a sculptor produces a: statue,—all 
retain their draughts, instruments, or models; 
plainly because they are not the thing done, but 
only ways and means, appliances, expedients, 
steps and measures. subservient to the required 
result; On principles, an architeot 
keeps his drawings of executed works; and he 
will probably ere long have even more than their 
possession, namely, copyright in them. 
Epwarp L. Tarsuck, 








TREATMENT OF ARCHITECTS. 


8ir,—I have no doubt you will be sorry to learn that 
Mr. Ayrton, First Commissioner of the Board of Works, 
is about to commit another t mistake. He is about to 
appoint a clerk of works, as architect and surveyor, to the 
county courts, at a salary of from 500/.to 7001. per annum. 
What can the magnates of the profession be thinking of 
that they do not institute a Parliamentary inquiry into the 
abuses at the Board of Works. Surely every architect is 
concerned in desiring that our public buildings should be 
entrusted to ¢ ent persons who possess more than a 
smattering of architecture, so that we may no longer be 
**a bye-word among nations.” Is there no one amongst 
the many professional assistants in the Board of Works 
better qualified thanaclerk of works to design architectural 
works? or is it fact (which so many aver), that the pos- 
session of talent is a bar to promotion in the Civil Service? 
I am inclined to think that such is the case, as the;grossest 
injustice has been meted out of late to the learned in 
architecture at the Board of Works, as, for instance, the 
removal of Mr. Layard and Mr. Fergusson, while Mr. 
Pennethorne, a veteran in the profession, and ‘Mr. Edward 
Barry have su ded by Mr. Taylor (sometime 
since a carpenter in the employment of Mr. George Smith, 
the contractor), whose claim to rank as an architect he 
has yet to prove. We may now expect to realise the 
dream of many a tyro,—a new style of architecture. 

A Lovez oy ARCHITECTURE. 








P.S. I have just ascertained that the clerks of works 
belonging to the Board of Works were examined on the 
8rd and 4th inst, by the Civil Service Commissioners, on 
their knowledge of building materials, construction, and 
taking out quantities: their knowledge of design and 
architecture, being considered to be of no consequence, 
was taken for granted. 








THE DECORATIVE ART OF JAPAN, 


Tue glances which we have been enabled to 
take, from time to time, at the state of art- 
education in this country, as well as on the 
Continent of Europe, have led to the conviction 
that, however we may regret the want of duo. 
encouragement of the highest forms of art 
amongst ourselves, we are actually providing a 
school of decorative and industrial art which 
has produced much, and which promises more. 
Leaving aside, therefore, for the moment, the 
consideration of the great master-principle of 
the unity of art, and looking at the practical 
question how best to stimulate the exertions, and 
to improve the results, of our actual schools, 
within the limits to which they are at present 
restricted, it becomes a matter highly important 
to the national welfare to inquire in what 
localities, and to what masters, we are to look 
for instructive and improving examples of deco- 
rative art. We do not doubt that those whose 
opportunities of study have been such as to 
acquaint them with the subject, will at once 
anticipate that we are about to speak of J apan. 

It is, indeed, to Greece, in the age of Phidias, 
that we invariably turn for the noblest examples 
of the highest forms of art. That this excel- 
lence was not confined to plastic art alone, we 
have the unique, but i le, witness of 
the “ Muse of Cortona,” a Greek painting, dis- 
covered, comparatively lately, in Italy. In the 
decoration of the vases of Greece-and of Magna 
Grecia, the historic d of which we 


may, toa very great-extent, trace in the noble 
Collection exhibited in the British Museum, we 
bee rather the exuberance of the art-instinct, as; geom 
displayed in the work’of the potter, than the re- 





sults of thedemand(of luxurious taste for sensuous 
ornamentation. Among the fewancient bronzes 
in the Italian mngeums are to be found the 
chefs d’cwvre of all human art, Coins.of rare 
beauty attest the unrivalled excellence of the 
Greek die-sinkers; and intaglio, and even cameo 
gems, such, for example, as those signed by 
Pyrgoteles, are the ieces of an all but 
extinct mystery of the cunning of relief. 

_ The art of Greece is of that nature of which it 
is said, with truth, nascitur, non fit. While the 
artist who attempts that which is most noble 
will ever seek inspiration and instruction from 
the cradle of genius, any endeavour to reproduce 
classic forms: in their purity, in the present 
century; is likely to result, as it generally 
has resulted, in failure. We may spell a cer- 
tain number of words with a K instead of with 
@ O, without imbibing, by that er by any similar 
methods, any portion of classic inspiration. The 
style of the-school of David, essentially artificial 
as it was, is fading from the French academies ; 
in spite of the political reasons which dispose so 
large a portion of an impulsive nation, toward 
an imitation of all that was republican in anti- 
quity. The effect of an exclusive study of 
Classic forms,—of the second-hand stndy of 
nature,—in starving the mind, and in impoverish- 
ing the hand, is illustrated in a remarkable 
manner by the works of Flaxman. No artist in 
modern times had a purer taste, as far as taste 
could: be formed by the love and study of the 
antique. His power of bold, striking, truthfal 
drawing is evinced by his Italian note-book, full 
of masterly and admirable sketches of Italian 
art. Unfortunately, it was the dry bones of the 
past alone, that this artist found in Italy. He 
wandered through districts in which, even at this 
moment, female beauty may be almost called 
divine, without sketching, so far as his. book is 
evidence, a single exalting model of nymph, or 
goddess, or virgin. Every scrap of Roman seulp- 
ture,—poor, ill-drawn, and harsh as these relics 
often are,—had a greater charm for his eye than 
the lithe forms of the women of Sessa, or the 
almond eyes of the girls of Lecce or of Brindisi. 
The natural, necessary result of this indifference 
to the mundane source of the Greek ideal, is. to 
be seen in most of Flaxman’s designs. Of the 
large number of sketches recently displayed in 
the Loan Collection at the South Kensington 
Museum, there was hardly one which an artist 
acquainted with living Italy (if she can be said 
to live), would care to copy, or even to possess, 
except as an autograph. 

Admitting, as we must do, that the tone and 
temper of the day are not such as to allow us 
to expect the very proximate introduction, into 
this country, of the class of art-education which 
is attempted by more than one Continental 
government, it is evident that, in order to make 
the beat of the education actually given, we must 
not hold too closely to Grecian models. As a mode 
of instructing both eye and hand in precision of 
form, and, to a certain extent, as a mode of 
forming and purifying the taste, the wiser method 
of copying, alternately, from the antique and 
from life, which has been introduced into our 
schools of art, is admirable. In this particular 
(and probably in this alone) Continental schools 
may take a lesson from our own; but so long as 
our national education is directed to the forma- 
tion, rather of the art-workman than of the 
artist proper, we ought to look eastward of 
Greece for the.source of his inspiration. 

The tendency of the human mind, especially 
during the time when knowledge is but in the 
course of acquisition, to mistake a principle for 
the principle, is normal and constant ; this evi- 
dence of partial and imperfect education is con- 
stantly out-cropping in art. It is the origin of 
most so-called “‘ schools.’”’ It erects into distinct 
academies those minor divisions which ought 
to be only “forms” in one great, harmonious 
university of art. Itspeaks of the conventional, 
the realistic, and the ideal, as if any true art 
could exist which did not combine the three. 
But it is not falling into this vulgar error to in- 
sist that the conventional element must preside 
over the department of decorative art. That 
point admitted, it follows that examples, invala- 
able for the use of our industrial schools, may be 
furnished by the artists of Persia, of China, and 
of Japan. : 

It is in the art-works of these countries that 
we find at once the most perfect treatment of 
colour, as to harmonious blending, and the pro- 
duction of the effect-of richness without gaudy 
vulgarity; and the most adroit management of 
etric or arbitrary form in contrast to the 
flow and freedom of natural outline. 


Japan may be regarded as the locality in 
which the most valuable discoveries in living 
art are now to be sought. Its civilisation, as 
peculiar as that of China itself, differs from that 
of the flowery land, not: only in its artistic, but 
in ite historic, characteristics. The most 
valuable productions of the special craft which 
takes its name from China, date from the age of 
the Crusades; The, most rare and ‘precious of 
the various species of Chinese porcelain, frag- 
ments of which are now treasured and worn as 
gems, the azure crackle, was fabricated under a 
dynasty which ascended the throne more than a 
century before the Norman Conquest. The most 
delicate egg-shell china, thin as bamboo paper, 
was prodaced early in the sixteenth century. 
The rage for cheap production, extending from 
our shores to the antipodes, has had the same 
fatal effecton the porcelain. of China, that it has 
had on the iron.of England. Modern produc- 
tions, apparently of “hard paste,” are made to 
sell, and not to endure; and a collection of 
valuable porcelain is now as rarely to be met 
with in China as a chest of good tea—of which 
herb all but the cheaper qualities have fallen 
into absolute. neglect, in those districts. which 
supply the English market. 

Bat in Japan, so far as our limited acquaint- 
ance with that unique country extends, no signs 
are to be traced of decadence in art. Europe is 
only beginning to awaken to the vigorous life 
and the remarkable originality of the Japanese 
artists. It is true that we have long been 
acquainted with specimens of their rare cunning. 
The name of Japan, most inappropriately 
bestowed on the grim black paint, or the 
shining, splotchy, brown varnish, with which 
we decorate those iron boxes which are the 
pride of the legal profession, has. been long 
cited as descriptive of that peculiar lacquer, of 
which we know little, save of two inferior kinds, 
the black and the red. Of the ten distinct 
orders of this peculiar manufacture, ranging 
as they do, from the gold lacquer, bright in all 
colours from that of fire to that of the rose 








itself, through the hues of aventurine and of 
tortoise-shell, to that vermilion paste (formed of 
fibres of urticaceous plants, bamboo paper, cal- 
cined snail-shells, and oil of camellias), which 
can be carved and chased like wood, little more 
than the names are known. Few of us are 
aware that not only wood, but china and metal, 
are encrusted with the precious lacquer of the 
Japanese. Here and there an amateur has picked 
up one of those rare little cups, Chinese, it may 
be, or Japanese, in its porcelain lining, the out- 
side of which has been covered by the patient 
toil of the latter race with a web of wicker, 
delicate as lace, and firm as if it were a portion 
of the earthen fabric itself. 

The descriptions of produce which are known 
to be wrought, with unrivalled excellence, in 
Japan, include so large a range in industrial art 
as to suggest how wide a field, and that by no 
means unoccupied, must lie between. In variety, 
and in excellence of adaptation for widely dif- 
ferent purposes, there are no papers like those of 
Japan. No European silversmith, bronzist, or 
other worker in metal can emulate, or can 





altogether comprehend, the wonderful chasing, 
inlaying, tinting, and inexplicable transforming 
of metallic substances, effected by the Japanese 
metal-workers. Japanese porcelain has a style 
of its own. Wicker-work and bamboo-work of 
all kinds are employed, from the walls and roofs 
of the houses to the outside of the tea-cups. Of 
lacquer we have spoken. No — of ee 
possesses so many specimens of Japanese wor 

as does Great Britain. Her Majesty the Queen 
has given and has lent, to the South Kensington 
Museum, valuable specimens of China and of 
other industrial productions, including most 
curious: grotesque groups in ivory. Up to the 
close. of 1867 the Museum had acquired 183 
specimens of Japanese art, of which forty were 
carvings in hard wood, ivory, or bone, twenty 
were specimens of arms and armour, fifty-four 
were objects of a textile fabric, and an equal 
number represented the porcelain of the country. 
Japan. was not represented at the Paris Exbi- 
bition in a. manner worthy of her artistic 
eminence. A few articles of interest, repre- 
senting the products of the forests of the 
country, filled a single case. They consisted of 
fibrous substances, such as palm-leaf sheaths, 
out of which fine sweeping-brooms are made ; 
wooden tcoth-brushes, charcoal of the tree fern, 
palm fans, neat wooden boxes, sandals, shields, 
baskets, and ornamental articles, made from 
rattan cane, large bamboo stems, and the bark 
of the Broussonetia papyrifera and other trees. 
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A good collection of samples of paper was 
also exhibited at Paris. The purposes to which 
this material is applied by the Japanese are 
almost inexhaustible. Seventy descriptions are 
known. They paper their Louses, they paper 
their rooms, they paper themselves; they have 


paper tiles, paper great-coats, and umbrellas of | 


oiled paper; despatch-boxes, reticules, and 
tcbacco-pouches of a paper imitating leather ; 
psper-cloth, as strong as leather itself; card- 
board, ornamented with gold figures, costing 
4 francs per sheet; gold-spangled and embossed | 
complimentary paper, delicate writing-paper, 
gelatine paper, wrinkled paper, paper pocket- 
handkerchiefs, cold at the price of from 4 to 
14 centimes per score. It is only necessary for 
the attention of the Japanese artists to be turned 
to the subject, for us to be put in possession of 
lace-paper, suited for ladies’ dress, which should 
unite the richness and delicacy of the finest 
point d’Alencon with an ursullied purity special 
to itself—the fire being the washerwoman—at | 
an absolutely ridiculous price. 

Japanese writing-pencils and cakes of various 
coloured inks are also known in Europe. <A case 
of toys was sent by the Japanese Government 
to the Paris Exhibition, containing rattles, dolls 
with moveable eyes, dolls of white earthenware 
with grotesque faces, cups and balls, little boxes 
cf kitchen articles, and similar objects. It was 
remarked, however, by the English reporter that, 
owing to the contents of the case being sold, the 
guardian obstinately refused to give any informa. | 
tion about them. 

The peculiar silks with which Japan has lately 
eupplied the European market, are pretty widely | 
known. It is not, however, generally under- 





stood that the peculiar hardness and sharpness | 


of these fabrics is due, in some unexplained 
manner, to the influence of the soil or climate of 
the island. For when what is called Japanese 
“seed ’’—that is to say, the eggs of the silk- 
moth—is imported into Italy, the descendants 
of the Oriental insects appear to become civilised 
by the inexplicable charm of the country (or the 
new food), and spin, after one or two descents, a 
finer and softer silk. 

Of the works of the painters in Japan, we have 
but few specimens; but the originality of the 
canons of art which they follow is no less striking 
than is the case in other departments. The 
absence of defined outline is a marked peculiarity. 
Queer blotches, violent contrasts of colour, pur- 
posed defiance of what we call symmetry (that is 
to say, making one side a reflexion of the other), 


distinguish the toil of the Japanese painter, on | 


| which we recognise as Oriental, alone to pre- 


| are the results of the exquisite sensibility to the 
power, and to the varied refractions of his rays, 
that the sun has bestowed on his dusky neigh- 
bours in the East. 

For in this, we conceive, lies the secret of the 
truth and delicacy of the Oriental taste. East 
and west are mere comparative terms, accidents 
of geographical relation; north and south, 





positive import. Southern Japan, China, India, 
Persia, Arabia, regard the sun as he shines with 
a strength unknown in the shifting climate of 
Northern Earope. The optic nerves, as, indeed, 
the reasoning powers in general, are stimulated 
in those lands into a susceptibility unknown to 
the races who think more keenly than they feel. 
Repose from glare is the first luxury under 
vertical sunlight. Thus, by the very glory and 
brilliancy of his climate, the Oriental artist has 
been taught how to dip his brush in soft and 
harmonious hues. The quaint conventional | 
forms into which he has tamed the luxuriance of | 





| decorative tracery may, in all probability, be due | 


to the samelaw. Contrast and consent of colour | 
demand duly proportioned areas of display, and | 
appropriate blending of the form and outline of | 
those areas. It is thus that the Oriental | 
patterns have grown out of the Oriental tints. 
We have this proof that such is the case. In 
the production of those Oriental people who are 
£0 essentia]ly monotheistic in their creed, as to 
allow no likeness of any living thing to be 
pictured in their art, we find the patterns 


vail. Every curve, every line, is conventional. 
But among those people, also Oriental, whom 
no religious motive withholds from portraiture or 
pictorial effort of any kind, side by side with 


tropical, sub-tropical, or temperate, are terms of | par 





subdued conventional forms, we find the wildest 
freaks of the grotesque.. Michelangelo never 


was printed in London in 1683. Memoirs of the 


Embassies of the Dutch East-India Company to 
the Emperor of Japan, were publi at 
Amsterdam in 1680. There is a h work, 
by M. Titsing, illustrating the funeral rites and 
marriage ceremonies of this strange people, in 
the latter of which two attendants, called the 
male and female butterflies, play conspicuous 
ts. ‘The Manners and Customs of the 
Japanese of the Nineteenth Century,” and 
“ Japan Opened,” are two compilations pub. 
lished in London. “ The Capital of the Tycoon,” 
by Sir Ratherford Alcock, is a recent original 
English work. 

But any one who wishes, without visiting the 
great maritime empire of the Mikado, to form a 
clear idea of a portion of the human family, 


‘amounting to some 35 millions in number, whose 


elaborate civilisation is as foreign to Ea 

notions as might be that of the inhabitants of 
another planet, should read the French work 
of M. Aimé Humbert, “ Le Japon Iilustré,” 
which has been published during the present 
spring. The author, as Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary of the Swiss 
Confederation, possessed unique opportunities 
of making himself acquainted with the in. 
terior life of the Japanese. The volumes are 
illustrated by nearly five hundred “ views, 
scenes, types, monuments, and landscapes ;’’ 
some admirably reproduced from photographs, 
and some facsimiles of the wonderful drawings 
of the natives. The writer has regarded his 
subject rather from the social, than from the 
artistic, point of view; but many illustrations of 
the art of this extraordinary race may be found 
in perusing the work. Without adopting the 
form of a journal, M. Humbert appears to have 
written as he travelled; or, at all events, to 
have taken the outline of his route as that of his 


dreamed of such contortions (even in that vision | work. The result is, in spite of a certain want 
of judgment, in which the chief Western painters of system, a more life-like presentation to the 


| anatomical phantasmagoria), as are common to 
| the grotesque statuettes of Japan, or the foliated 

dragons of China. In all that tells of form and 
|of motion alone, the Oriental taste, when un- 

restricted by the Koran, turns into the very 
| wildest extravagance. The stiffness and reserve 
of that delineation of form which is made use 
| of, for the express purpose of the harmonious 
| distribution of colour, in textile or ceramic fabrics, 


| would therefore seem to have been prodaced by 
| the instinct of the colourist, rather than by that 
_ of the draughtsman. 

It is thus to Oriental art that we must turn, | 


have allowed themselves the utmost licence of | 





imagination of this long-sealed empire than can 
be readily conceived of without reading the book. 
The shadowy and mystic dignity of the Mikado, 
the supreme and gacred sovereign ; the rise of 
the power of the Tycoon, or Taicoon (High 
Chief), recalling the history of the Merovingian 
Rois Fainéants, and the Mayors of the Palace; 
the struggle between the Tycoon and the fierce 
and powerful fendal princes ; the manners of the 
two-sworded nobility ; the sumptuous orgies of 
Sin Yosiwara, “the City of Vice;” grasp the 
imagination like a fairy tale. A civilisation of 
the utmost polish, free from the inflaences of 
either Egypt, Palestine, Greece, or Rome, is a 


wood, paper, or porcelain. Yet no one of these | for the best examples to be collected for any school | phenomenon of extreme interest. 


apparently accidental defects can be obliterated | which seeks the improvement of decoration, as an | 


The remarks we have made on the subject of 


without damage to the “ barbaric ” composition; end rather than as an accident. The glories of | Japanese art, and of the more recent literature 
and the student is forecd to admit that there are |Saracenic art were, it is possible, at their! treating of Japan, were written before the ap- 


laws of harmony and of proportion, whether of 
colour or of form, too subtle for bis grasp, but of 
which the Oriental craftsman evinces a perfect | 
and an instinctive mastery. 

The wonderful tiger now to be seen at the 
South Kensington Museum, may be cited as a 
characteristic specimen of the art of the 
Japanese painter. It has been previously 
described in our pages, but is now referred to as 
an instance of the mode in which nature can be 
simulated with an ait almost equal to her own. 
Viewed at a distance, innumerable faults may 
be detected in the drawing, not only of the back. | 
ground, but of the animal. But when viewed | 
closely, even through a magnifying glass, it is| 
difficult to persuade the senses that one is not | 
looking at actual fur. 

In treatment of colour, an instinct of harmony | 
seems to pervade the Oriental schools, distinct 
as they are in minor characteristics, which | 
exceeds the utmost skill of the educated Euro- | 
pean workman. The Indian artists inherit as 
their birthright, says an English artist and art. 
writer, a wondrous sense of harmony in tint and | 
dye. In their work we see how gold and colour, 
can be brought together ; how, through the most | 
marvellous subtlety of colour and tint, the 
greatest sobriety can consist with the greatest | 
richners—richness without a flavour of gandi- | 


ness; and, beyond all, hcw the decoration of | 
each fabric is suited to its use, and thoroughly | 
subordinate thereto. The flat treatment of 
ornament for textile design, the conventionalised 
rendering of the graceful forme suggested by, but 
not blindly copied from, foliage and flowers, and 
all the varied intricacy of vegetable growth,— 
the production, in short, of so subdued and 
harmonious an effect, both in form and in colour 
that the unobtrusive masterpiece of art gives to 





the eye a rest like that which it experiences in. Description of the Mighty Kingdoms of Japan 


yy on the graver aspects of nature,—guch 


| year 1585, printed at Venice in that year. “A 


brightest, when the faith of Islam was yet in the | 
conquering vigour of its youth. India has| 
handed down her art traditions only from a date | 


some two or three centuries antecedent to that | 
of Arabian conquest. Persia had her artiste | 
when Babylon was ruled by Persian kings; nor has 
she lost the instinct of her craft. China, with her | 


written history of forty-four centuries, has been, | 
at least in some respects, degenerating and re- | 
ceding for a nearly a fourth of that period. Japan, | line, than any more modern pai 


pearance in the English money-market of the 
Mikado, or supreme head, temporal and eccle- 
siastica), of that empire, gave to the subject the 
fresh interest of a topic of the day. In the 
recent revolution in Japan, of which M. Hum- 
bert supplies some of the details, this exalted 
personage appears to have returned from a con- 
dition more closely resembling that of the 
fainéant kings of France, of the Merovingian 
raliel. Uniting, 


so far as we can tell, has never been more vigor-| to some extent, the functions of Dalai Lama, 


ously alive than in her contemporary art. It is’ 
to Japan, therefore, that the philosophic student | 
will look for valuable hints, and energetic 
stimulus, for the decorative artist of to-day. In| 
metal and in clay, in silk and in other textile, 
fabrics, in lacquer and in wicker, in all that 
comes under the name of paper, Japan strikes | 
out, in rich profusion, productions which, so far | 
from our being able to equal or to imitate them, 
often press our comprehension, when we would 
inquire how they were produeed. Her acrobats 
and her jugglers ; her gymnasts, who hang from 
the roofs of the loftiest building, like monkeys or 
like birds; her wizard top-spinners, who make 
that ancient toy simulate the action of obedient 
intelligence, who give the apparent sportive life 
of the butterfly to a scrap of paper, and who 
address an English audience in a whistling 
dialect, that resembles the springtide gabble of 
our hedge birds, are not her greatest magicians. 
For her soil is the seat of living, decorative art ; 
and they may best attain to excellence in the 
pursuit of ornamentation who graduate in that 
unique university. 

The illustrated books which treat on Japan 
are few. There is an Italian account of the 
arrival at Rome of some Japanese princes, in the 





and Siam,” translated by Capt. Roger Manley, 


Pope, and Emperor, this prince has receutly 
suppressed the Siogounate, or vice-royalty, 
hereditary in the family to the noble known to 
us as the Tycoon; and, as we have seen, 
taken the first step towards putting himself 
on the level of his European brother monarchs, 
—videlicet, borrowing money. The amount 
of a million, ridiculously inadequate as it 18 
towards the execution of any system 
railways in the fertile and populous districts 
of the island empire, would, no doubt, have 
been immediately forthcoming on the ample 
security of the customs of the seaport 
towns. But some people never know when 
to cry “enough.” If oar information, which 
comes from a very central source, be cor- 
rect, the margin between the price at which the 
French contractors took the loan themselves and 
that at which they offered it to the English pub- 
lic was so large (amounting to above 33 per 
cent.) that, an inkling of thé fact having been 
given, people became unwilling to come in at 
the tail of such a very long queue. Thus we 
have seen the quotations fall more than 3 per 
cent. in a single day. 

The question will naturally arise, if the Mikado 
wants English money, why not send it out under 
the direction of English engineers? The sub- 
ject is too considerable to discuss in a hurry. 
One thing, however, is pretty plain from the 
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experience of the few residents wio know any- 
thing of the inner ‘ifeof Japan. Fcreigners who 
go to teach these gentlemen (who sre, as matter 
of literature, fully up to our most recent im- 
provements) must be prepared to carry their 
lives in their hands, 








THE PUBLIC HEALTH IN THE FIRST 
QUARTER OF 1870, 

Tue Registrar-General has published his 
Quarterly Return of Births and Deaths in the 
first three months of this year, in which, antici- 
pating any recommendations which may be 
contained in the long-expected Report of the 
Sanitary Commission, is now given for the first 


last ten years, the average for which was 37°0.| rate in many of the above towns. Scarlatina 


The annual death-rate in the whole of England 
and Wales last quarter was 265 per 1,000, 
against 22°3 and 248 in the same period of 1868 
and 1869, and 25°3 the average of the ten first 
quarters of the years 1860-9; in these years the 


was the most fatal of these diseases, especially 
in Sheffield, Liverpool, Leeds, and London. 
Whooping cough was also particularly prevalent 
in Manchester and Birmingham. The range be- 
tween the death-rates in Manchester and Bir- 





time a mass of information in great detail, which 
cannot fail to be of incalculable value to the | 
sanitary authorities throughout England and | 
Wales. The country for registration purposes | 
is divided into 2,196 sub-districts, each with a) 
registrar. The average area of those sub-dis- 
tricts in 1861 was rather more than twenty 
square miles; they contained on an average 
about 1,700 houses, and rather less than 10,000 
inhabitants. The quarterly return now gives 
for each of those snb-districts not only the births 
and deaths registered in the three months ending 
31st March last, with the marriages for the 
previous three months, but the deaths of infants 
under one year, those of persons aged sixty 
years and upwards, those referred to each of the 
seven principal diseases of the zymotic class, 
those resulting from violent causes, those re- 
gistered upon the information of the coroner 
being inquest cases, and those recorded in the 
large public institutions, for the most part work- 
houses and hospitals. To those thoughtfully 





death-rate which prevailed last quarter was only | mingham last quarter was large, but scarcely 
exceeded in 1864 and 1865. The excess of mor- | larger than usual. Manchester people may well 
tality in our urban population over that prevail- | ask why this state of things should continue. 

ing in our rural districts was considerably below, In the list of the fifty large English towns 
the average last quarter; the average excess in ranking most in size with the seventeen above 
the first quarters of the ten years 1860-9 was 5‘3 enumerated, the death-rates last quarter were 
per 1,000, while in the quarter under notice lowest—17-3 in Birkenhead, 20-0 in Southampton, 





|the death-rate in all the chief towns averaged 20°1 in Coventry, and 205 in York; they were 


27°8, and was 249 in the rural and village highest—33-2 in Bath, 33-4 in Shrewsbury, 33°6 
population, showing an excess not above 29. in Stockport and Cambridge, 36-0 in Blackburn, 
It is thus evident that the principal excess of and 37°6 in Exeter. In the latter city the deaths 


| deaths last quarter occurred in the country exceeded the births, and were 78 above the 


districts, but without a carefal analysis of the average of the three previous corresponding 
causes of death (which is not yet possible), it quarters. 
would be hazardous to pronounce how much of The information now given for the first time 
this result was due to the more direct influence bearing upon the ages and causes of death will 
of the low temperature and sudden alternations _ become infinitely more valuable when comparison 
on the rural population, and how much to an becomes possible with a series of corresponding 
improved sanitary condition of our towns, which quarters ; the following deductions are, however, 
may to some extent have therein counter- interesting. Of all deaths registered in England 
balanced the unfavourable climatic conditions. and Wales last quarter 22.6 per cent. were of 
There was still, however, a large excess inthe infants under one year of age; and 26-2 per cent. 
annual death-rate last quarter of our entire town of persons aged sixty {years and upwards. The 
population (roughly speaking, about half the proportion of deaths of children under one year, 
population of England and Wales), amounting to births registered, affords on the whole the 
to nearly three per 1,000. This excess, which is most satisfactory means of testing infant mor- 
beyond doubt amenable to sanitary control, is tality in different populations; this proportion 
important enough to command the earnest was 15°8 per cent. in the whole of England and 
attention of all humanitarians. This excess of | Wales, while it varied from 13°8 per cent. in the 


three per 1,000 during the year retults in| south-eastern, and 140 in the south-western 


30,000 deaths in our town districts over the 
number who would die if the death-rate did not 


exceed that of the country districts. Asa matter | 


| counties, to 169 in the north-midland, ana 17°8 
in Lancashire and Cheshire. The proportion of 
deaths of persons over sixty years of age varied 


interested in sanitary matters it is needless of fact, the average annual excess of the town still more remarkably from only 18°9 per cent. 
to point out in how great a variety of ways over the country death-rate in the ten years in the manufacturing population of Lancashire 
¢his ivformation may be turned to prac- 1860-9 averaged 4°6 per 1,000. Let us endeavour and Cheshire, to 347 and 38:5 per cent. in the 
tical account by local antkorities, at the to trace this excess of town mortality within | agricultural counties of Norfolk, Suffolk, and 
same time affording}to any one who cares to/ smaller limits. The death-rate in the entire | Essex, and of Devon, Somerset, and Cornwall. 
study the returns a good general view of the urban population last quarter was as above Two causes are in operation which may help to 
proportionate fatal prevalence of zymotic disease | stated 27°8 per 1,000. In the seventeen largest | produce this result. In the first place, the con- 
in the various parts of England and Wales down | English towns, furnishing weekly returns, in- | tinued migration of the younger portion of the 
to so recent a date as the 3lst of March last. The | cluding London, and comprising an estimated | adult population from the agricultural counties 
Registrar-General states that he is unable to population of about 6} millions, the death-rate to our manufacturing town centres, leaves be- 
vouch for the absolate correctness of the figures | last quarter was 27-1 per 1,000, and scarcely hind an undue proportion of elderly people ; and 
ia the Quarterly Report, as it is compiled from | higher than in 1869. In the fifty towns secondly, the severities and shifting temperature 
the individual returns of the 2,196 registrars, to ranking next in size, with about 2} millions | of our winter climate are more fatally felt in our 
very many of whom the analysis of the causes of population, and including nearly all the| rural districts, where the dwellings of the poor 
of death has been a new and a somewhat diffi- towns the inhabitants of which number be-| are less substantially built, and in less sheltered 
cult task. The facts are doubtless in the main | tween 25,000 and 100,000, the death-rate did | situations, where firing is for the most part 
correct, but the actual figures must be regarded not exceed 267. If, then, in 8} millions of our dearer, and where low wages render the labourers 
as provisional, and subject to revision in the | town population the death-rate last quarter was less able to clothe and feed themselves in a 
Annual Report for 1870, which, however, cannot | sensibly below the rate for the whole urban | manner to resist the cold winds and frosts than 
be looked for before the end of 1871 at the districts, it appears fair to assume that an undue their town brethren. Thus may very probably 


In the meantime, this information, excess occurred in the death-rate prevailing in| be explained the large percentage of deaths of 


earliest. 45 . 
even with its percentage of inaccuracies, cannot | the 2} millions inhabiting the smallest towns. | elderly persons in our rural districts during the 


well be over-valued. | This appears probable when we consider that winter, from bronchitis and other affections of 
The winter of 1869-70 was a long and trying | ere this the force of public opinion has produced the respiratory organs. 
one, resulting in a mortality considerably in liberal sanitary reform in nearly all the large, As to the causes of death, more than 20,000 
excess of the average. The mean temperature towns for which the Registrar-General has pub- | fatal cases of the seven principal diseases 
of the first three months of this year was 38 0° lished periodical returns of mortality ; whereas, of the zymotic class were registered last 
Fabr.,—1°6° below the average of twenty-nine in many of the smaller ones, for which the vital quarter in England and Wales, ; inclading 
years, and lower than in any corresponding statistics are not so readily attainable, much 6,693 of scarlatina, 4,448 of whooping cough, 
period since 1865, when it was only 36:°5°. The ignorance and apathy still lingers as to their 4,178 of fever, 1,922 of measles, 1,743 of 
mortality in the firet quarter of the year rises in | true sanitary condition. The new form of quar- diarrhoea, 710 of diphtheria, and 405 of 
singular uniformity with the fall of the mercury terly returns will probably do much to remove small-pox. Scarlatina was proportionally most 
in our thermometer, and it is not eurprising | the former and to stimulate the latter of these | fatal in London and Yorkshire of the [large 
therefore to find that the national death-rate two dangerous shortcomings. ; | Tegistration divisions ; whooping cough in 
last quarter was higher than in any corre-| Among tbe seventeen largest English towns, London and Lancashire; fever in Lancashire 


i i |i i i i re ire ; - i don, the 
sponding three months since 1865. The remark- including London, fcr which the Registrar- and Yorkshire; and small-pox in Lon ,t 
able alterations of temperature during last 'General now publishes weekly returns, the home counties, Lancashire and Yorkshire. 
quarter, especialiy in March, had probably more annual rates of mortality, gaa Pa yratecr nn ‘ee — * Pag vag Roa ia 

i i - f their estimated ulation, ranged | tered upon the information x 
direct influence upon the death-rate than the per 1,000 of their estimated pop g Prove geet oplgenete sage 7 in ppestegaoe 8 


i | in order from the lowest, run as follow :— 
fact of the mean temperature being below the in order from the lo ‘ » | See eet a cance; sok acer 14,600 











average for the quarter. From the 4th to the 15th pee See eae es : apy tae Male 
of March the daily temperature averaged a defi- | “= foe oh NRE 2i4 | Nottingham : 27-6, Were sore note a a: Aap a of 
ciency of 34°; on the 16th, 17th, and 18th there | Leicester .... 23°38 | Norwich . . 277 the country, including principally workhouses, 
was a! average excess of 63° . and from the 19th | a 4 reuse - 283 hospitals, and lunatic asylums. In the seventeen 
; | ‘ 24 iverpoo soos §628°S) P 

to the end of the month a deficiency again of 54°. | oe oe ar ae Salford eee 295 large towns the proportion of deaths from 
Those three warm days doubtless rendered the | Portsmouth............ 260 | Bristol ....ssssccccce-- 31:7 | violence to total death last quarter varied from 

+4 OO ci ccsecssesincess 267 Manchester ............ 32°7 | 14 per cent. in Sheffield and Portsmouth, to 


succeeding spell of cold weather still more fatal Mevessiiowpen tyne 280 | 


lew es ¥ . ee 
to those suffering from affections of the respira- | 5°3 in Liverpool, and 6°6 per. cent. in Birming 


Most of these rates showed an increase upon | ham. In the latter town no less than 13 per 


tory organs than it would otherwise have been. 
In the -first three months of this year both 
births and deaths in England and Wales very 
considerably exceeded the average numbers in 
the ten previous corresponding quarters, after 
due allowance for increase of population. The 
natural increase to the numerical strength of tte 
people during the quarter, as represented by the 
excess of births over deaths, was 62,451 sgainst 
70,618 in the same period of 1869: the births 
showed an increase of 2,386, but the deaths were 
more numerous by 10,553. The annual birth- 
rate last quarter was 38'1 per 1,000, and higher 


those prevailing in the corresponding quarter of 


1869, the largest increase appearing in Manches- 
ter and Salford, and in Bristol. In contrast to 
the generally increased rates, those in New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, Hull, Sheffield, and Liverpool, 
showed a eatisfactory declice. The annual death- 
rate in the quarter from the seven principal 
diseases of the zymotic class, ranged from 1°7, 
1:9, and 22 per 1,000 respectively, in Norwich, 
Leicester, and Sunderland; to 48 in Bristol, 
5°0 in Portemoutb, 6-2 in Manchester and Sal- 
ford, and 6-9 per 1,000 in Sheffield. This throws 


cent. of the deaths were inquest cases; and of 
these nearly half resulted from violence, the 
remainder being for the most part sudden deaths 
from natural causes. Why the proportion of 
these deaths in Birmingham should be so much 
higher than in the other large manufacturing 
towns it is difficult to say. The proportion of 
deaths in the large public institutions in the 
seventeen large towns ranged from 67 and 7'3 
per cent., in Leeds and Sheffield, to 15:2 and 
16°5 per cent. in Manchester and London. 

Space will not allow us to do more than thus 





than the rate in the first quarter of any of the 





considerable light upon the excess of the death- | slightly to sketch a few of the most salient points 
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in the Registrar-General’s new Quarterly. We 
hope, however, that enough has been eaid to 
prove to those interested in sanitary matters 
that these returns will in foture afford every 
reasonable facility for obtaining prompt and 
reliable information as to the condition of the 
public health in all parts of the country. We 
anticipate that a very general stimulus will be 
given to the public interest in sanitary and 
hygeinic matters by the publication of theee re- 
turns in such useful detail. 











THE ARCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION. 


Tax collection of drawings in the Conduit- 
street Galleries shows this year no falling off 
certainly as to the number of designs contri- 
buted, and, on the whole, these may be said to 
be of greater average merit, and to possess more 
variety of interest, than the drawings of last 
year’s exhibition. The disparity between the 
pumber of Classic and Gothic designs, though 
the latter greatly predominate, is not so re- 
markable as in the architectural room at the 
Academy; it may be that in the eyes of 
academicians, who look mostly to drawing, a 
Gothic design makes a better and more effective 
drawing, as a rule, than a Classicone. Whether 
we can congratulate the adherents of Classic 
design upon having done much to advance the 
cause they have at heart is, however, “ a question 
to be asked ;” and to be answered, we fear, in the 
negative: certainly we have noticed nothing so 
good or original as Mr. Wild’s small drawing in 
the Academy (referred to in our last number) ; 
and it must be conceded that ‘on the whole both 
the best drawing and the best and most original 
designing to be found in the room belong to the 
adherents of Medizvalism, ancient or modern ; 
for there is a modern Medisvalism quite dis- 
tinct from the original article. The modern 
antiquity disports itself most conspicuously in 
town-halls, which, once upon a time, were sup- 
posed to be of necessity Kenaissance, and are at 
present equally of necessity Gothic. The size 
and showy character of the drawings which 
illustrate these lead one at first sight to suppose 
that town-halls predominate in the Conduit- 
street Exhibition. As a matter of fact, however, 
out of the204 drawings hungin the principal room 
(excluding the screens), only twenty are illustra- 
tive of town-halls, while thirty-five are devoted 
to domestic architecture, and fifty-two to 
ecclesiastical design; the rest being various, 
including banks, schools, organ fronts, and 
decoration of various kinds. We will be guided 
by numerical superiority, and see first what 
there is to attract us among the churches. 

These, to say truth, are not very satisfactory, 
or rather, perhaps, they are no more than satis- 
factory; comparatively few exhibiting either 
general treatment or special features to mark 
them ont individually from among the crowds of 
designs for churches which are being, and have 
been of late, turned out by our leading popular 
church producers. Mr. White shows us eleva- 
tion, plan, and details of ‘ Holy Trinity Church, 
Barnstaple ” (9), “ built, 1845; remodelled and 








| 





tition Design for National Bank, Bombay” (16), 
which exhibits much the same merits and 
defects as the cathedral. Mr. Blomfield’s in- 
teriors of the Churches of St. Barnabas, Oxford, 
and of St. Mary’s, Strood, Kent (25, 26, 27), 
show the usual clear drawing and colouring and 
the usual accurate and satisfactory Gothic 
design which we are accustomed to receive at 
his hands, but not very much more. 

There are a good many other churches in the 
room, to which we must refer more briefly ; among 
the best, perhaps, are “St. Michael and All 
Angels, Stepney,” by Messrs. Jarvis & Son, and 
“ Congregational Church, Stamford-hill” (98), 
by Mr. Chatfeild Clarke; the latter a small but 
very well-drawn and carefully considered west 
elevation. “A View of the Interior of St. 
George’s Church, Tafnell Park, Holloway” (now 
pretty well known) (90), by Mr. Truefitt, is, like 
many of his designs, a suggestion out of the 
common way. The view given,—a large and 
effectively coloured drawing,—shows an octa- 
gonal area with surrounding aisle, the clear- 
story supported by iron columns, which leave 
the whole floor all but completely unencumbered 
for worshippers. We regret, the appearance of 
the iron tie-rods from the springing of one arch 
to another; familiar as we are with the feature 
in Moorish architecture, we cannot get recon- 
ciled to it: independently of the break in the 
arch caused thereby, it irresistibly suggests the 
idea of the building being unfinished, and that 
the tie-rods are only waiting for the “ written 
order from the architect” to be cut out. We 
must say a word in praise of the treatment of the 
capitals of the iron columns, in which no attempt 
at cast-iron imitation of carving is made, bat a 
series of thin flat scrolls, turned over at the top 
in a curl, and such as could only be executed in 
the material actually employed, give a truthfal- 
ness of expression not often seen in ironwork 
employed in that position. The exterior and 
interior views of ‘“ Christ Church, Clapton” 
(96, 97), by Mr. James Brooks, are worth notice ; 
they show a solid though rather heavy design in 
red brick, with stone dressings, in the modern 
chamferesque Gothic school. We must point 
out the very bad effect of the circular wooden 
barrel vault (a disagreeable fashion of church 
roof, which too much prevails at present), crossed 
by a series of parallel ribs, with the inevitable 
bands &t intervals, and which in the perspective 
view, look rather like the ribs of a toast-rack 
seen in perspective. “A Specimen of Etching 
prepared for the Photo-lithographic Process” 
(154), drawn by Mr. W. H. Lockwood, is an 
admirable specimen of clear and effective archi- 
tectural etching not overdone with lines (which 
is the temptation of etchers), and showing avery 
pleasing design, by Mr. G. OC. Haddon, for a “‘ Con- 
gregational Church,” at Hereford. ‘“ Sketch in 
Waltham Abbey, showing new east end, erected 
from the designs, and under the superintendence 
of,” Mr. W. Burges (155), is one of the most 
effective water-colour drawings in the room, 
small in size, but finished with great depth of 
tone and chiaroscuro. The west end shows Mr. 
Burges’s usual merits and defects, defects which 








rebuilt with the old materials, and the tower in which he has elected to work. A circnular- 
lowered, 1869.” As we have no drawing of the headed recessed arch in the wall, with square 
tower in combination with the rest of the church, | soffit springing from short heavy columns in the 
we cannot judge how far the whole composition jambs, encloses a large circular plate-tracery for the production of a figure of “Christ enter- 
may have been affected by the unusual course of window, with circular centre light and seyen | ing Jerusalem” as for one of “ Venus Victrix” 


lowering a tower already built, nor are we told three-quarter ci 





les in rose-fashion round it. 


are perhaps inseparable from the peculiar style | 








octagon is happily managed on the whole ; but 
the small thin wiry flying buttresses at this 
point are a very weak feature, though fortunately 
not obtrusively noticeable. The ground-story, 
with sufficiently massive piers and round arches 
of a kind of refined Romanesque type, backed by 
a deep shadow from the entrance porch or 
narthex in the rear, forms.an effective base to 
the whole composition. This front has certain 
defects common in Renaissance design; a 
certain want of unity and homogeneous ex. 
pression, a system of design in successive stages, 
not sufficiently interdependent, and with win. 
dows here and there arbitrarily placed in the 
centre of a compartment of wall, with their cil} 
and pediment, totally irrespective of composi- 
tion; but on the whole it is a highly artistic and 
successful design, though made ont of not quite 
satisfactory materials, and is, at all events, more 
expressive of the tone and feeling of modern life 
in regard to matters religious than many of the 
Gothic—very Gothic—designs that are springing 
up around us; and we commend it to the notice 
of students who may be desirous of bringing 
forth ecclesiastical designs not totally out of 
harmony with the modern life around them. It 
may be observed, by the way, that the circular 
wheel window over the entrance, though in 
general form just what may be found in early 
French Gothic (as at Chartres, for instance), with 
a slight modification of detail harmonises com- 
pletely with the other Renaissance details. 
Sculpture is freely, but not too freely, used in 
the decoration of the facade. Mr. C. F. Hay- 
ward shows us 4 pleasing design, in the 
“Church of the Holy Innocents, East Shefford” 
(158), which, by the way, might have been a 
little better illustrated than in the pencil draw- 
ings he has sent. 

Nothing could better bear out some recent 
remarks as to architects’ sculpture, quoted and 
endorsed by us in a late number, than the 
design showing “ proposed Sculptare and incised 
Decoration of the Narthex of St. Peter’s Church, 
Vauxhall” (132), by Mr. Pearson. The church 
itself, which we illustrated some time since, is a 
good specimen of effective and picturesque archi- 
tectural design. Why should the architect pro- 
pose to adorn (?) it with sculpture which, as re- 
presentation of the human figure and action, 
would certainly be ignominiously driven from the 
doors of the Royal Academy? Why are the 
lines of the hood moulds over the windows to 
cut into and interfere with the bas-reliefs above, 
thus conveying the idea that the whole sculpture 
is an afterthought, for which no provision has 
been made, and that it has to be squeezed in 
anyhow? Why are the “ Resurrection” and 
the “ Entry into Jerusalem” always represented 
by those architects who introduce sculpture, 
with figures below the natural height and pro- 
portion of a man, and without elbows, or calves 
to their legs, and often more like monkeys than 
men? If Mr. Pearson or his friends can give 
us @ definite and reasonable motive for this 
treatment of sculpture, when it concerns what 
are to the majority the greatest and holiest 
of subjects, in a manner which would never be 
tolerated, which would simply be laughed at, in 
an ordinary exhibition-room ;—if they can tell 
us why the same proficiency in anatomical know- 


ledge and figure composition is not so necessary 





or “Cupid captive,”’—we will retract our obser- 


whether it was done on artistic or practical | This incessant repetition of circles, and parts of | vations, and humble ourselves in dust and ashes. 


grounds. The present drawings show a good, circles, is rather w 
but not remarkable, Decorated Gothic design, , is a triforium stage, 
with plenty of unbroken wa!l-space between the | on the same ehort sha 


ying to the eye. Below this 
nsisting of a pointed arcade 
fts, which Mr. Burges is so 





windows ; but as a “remodelling” it is difficult | fond of, and with/a band of deep quatrefoils 


to judge of it. 


Mr. F. Chancellor's very pleasing | over it, not in panels, but dead sinkings (ap- 


pencil sketch of “New Church, Forth-end | parently), in the wall face. There is certainly 


Waltham, Essex” (12), shows a very clever and’ | 
picturesque design, especially as to the tower, 
but with too much roof in proportion to the 
walls, and the long, narrow slip of roof left 
between the tower and the east-aisle wall has an 
unhappy effect in the drawing, thongh it may 
not really be so bad as it appears in this view. 
Mr. Emerson, in his exterior view of the “ Choir 
of Allahabad Cathedral, in course of Erection” 
(15), the interior of which (No. 793 in the Royal 
Academy) we alluded to last week, goes against 
all associations as to tropical architecture, in 
this heavy, colourless Romanesque design, which, 
on other grounds, has a certain merit and dignity, 
notably in the heavy drop arches which shadow 
the clearstory windows, the supporting shafts of 
which spring, however, rather awkwardly from 
the aisle roof. We may notice in passing the 





Fame architect’s “Interior Perspective Compe- 


an expression of endurance and of sombre 
strength in this kind of treatment of Gothic, but 
it becomes wearisome after a while, and we can- 
not but wish for something more of refinement 
of outline and finish of detail along with this 
boldness and solidity of treatment. As a 
great contrast to such a design, let us look 
at the carefully finished elevation, drawn b 

Mr. H. Hall, of the west front of M. Ballu’s 
“ Church of St. Trinité, Paris” (181). This is a 
Renaissance facade, with some modern details, 
admirable as a whole in point of composition and 
outline, with ite well.contrasted centre cupola, and 
smaller cupolas at the angles, the former in itself 
an elegant composition, dignified yet light, 
sufficiently pyramidal in form to carry the eye 
up natorally to the apex of the composition, yet 
without interfering with the general horizontal 
lines of the front, The transition from square to 


|In the meantime, our verdict is ne sutor ulire 
crepidam : let architects study architecture, and 
leave the designing of sculpture to sculptors; 
except as exercising a general influence over the 
style and position of the sculpture, which we 
hold that they should do, as the architect ought 
always to be s to have considered the 
tout ensemble of his building more than the 
sculptor can have been able to do, Under the 
head of ecclesiastical design we may class & 
drawing for an organ-case for Melbourne (120), 
by Mr. D. Ruddle. We are glad always to see 
this important piece of furniture taken out of 
the hand of the organ-builder’s, foreman and 
artistically treated. This is a Renaissance 
design, with a very good and effective plan of 
front line, and finished with little dormers and 
gablets and festoons in a not very original 
manner, though pleasing on the whole ; but the 
large pipes want a heavier base or plinth under 
them; and why was the decorative woodwork 
not made ha crown of the whole, instead . 
projecting the tops of the pipes above it again 

One of the main objectaof the screen should be 
to hide the uneven line of pipe-tops, which 
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must always be unsightly, except in the case of 
very large pipes (in a “ 32 ft.” stop for instance), 
which can receive each a separate decorative 
treatment. The panelling in the dado is very 
weak compared with the upper portions. There 
is another so-called “ Design for an Organ-case ” 
(17), with the pipes merely ranged nakedly in a 
pyramidal row on two faces (the worst possible 
arrangement, by the way, as the organ-builder 
always wants the large pipes at the sides, not in 
the centre). It is difficult to imagine why Mr. 
Tarver should have made this drawing, still more 
why it should have been . 
mong designs for public buildings of various 
kinds, we need merely mention that Mr. Street 
exhibits several of his views of different portions 
of the proposed Law Courts, which have been 
sufficiently discussed and criticised already. 
Mr. Nevill sends phs of his “ Bradford 
Town-hall Competition Design” (13), of which 
we sufficiently expressed our judgment, as to the 
exterior, in reviewing the A drawings 
last week; the interior view of the lower hall, 
“* Borough Court” (51), is, we ought in fairness 
to add, much more successful, as an interior, 
than the exterior general design. Mr. C. O. 
Ellison sends a large perspective view of com- 
petition drawing for “ Legislative Hall, Douglas, 
Isle of Man,” which we are not surprised to find 
an unsuccessful one. The drawing is, to be 
sure, very badly coloured, which tells against it 
as to general appearance; but no drawivg 
would redeem the effect of the heavy stepped 
gables of the dormers, and the inartistic treat- 
ment of the upper portion of the tower, which 
is, besides, far to heavy for its base. The end 
elevations, and other portions shown in draw- 
ings 170, 171, 172, where the tower is omitted, 
have a better appearance. Another competition 
design, the “‘ Wesleyan Theological Institution” 
{179), by the same hand, is a better design, and of 
a less outré type. The author adopts the expe- 
dient of placing in the corner of the drawing a 
‘very small perspective view representing (on his 
own statement) the design actually execated,— 
a shrewd idea, no doubt; as to the fairness or 
good taste of which there may be two opinions. 
We must postpone other observations till next 
week, but would, meanwhile, mention that 
several remarkable drawings of farniture and 
decoration by Mr. Owen Jones, declined by the 
Academy, as were several other important draw- 
ings now in this gallery, have been received by 
the committee. Although sent in after the 
es Se time, we trast that space will be found 
r them. 








METROPOLITAN BUILDINGS AND 
MANAGEMENT BILL. 


IN answer to Mr. Dillwyn, in the House of 
Commons on Monday last, 

Sir W. Tite said it was certainly his intention 
to proceed with this Bill, if he could find an op- 
portunity , bat if the objection to the measure 
was one of clauses, and not of principle, he 
should offer no opposition, after it had been read 
@ second time, to its reference to a Select Com- 
mittee. 

At a meeting of the City Sewers Commission 
on Tuesday, Mr. Alderman Lawrence, M.P., 
called attention to the Bill, which, he said, was 
& measure that interfered with property, not 
merely within the City, but outside ofit. It was 
divided into eighteen divisions ; it had seventeen 
schedules, and there were 132 clauses. The 
Metropolitan Board of Works, by whom it had 
been brought forward, had just issued copies, 
accompanied by sixteen pages of observations, 
and an additional page of notes. It was a Bill 
which was of importance both to owners and 
occupiers of property, especially within the City. 
He might state shortly that in streets 40 ft. 
wide, the height of buildings was to be limited 
to 60 ft. from the pavement to the eaves of the 
roof; and in streets of more than 40 ft. in width, 
to 65 ft. Warehouses or other premises were 
limited to 216,000 cubic feet, and if of larger 
size they must be divided by party walls without 
any opening whatever ; 216,000 cubic feet might 
seem to indicate a large amount of space, but 
it was only the cube of 60 ft., so that the 
premises would only be 60 ft. long, 60 ft. wide, 
and 60 ft. high. Buildings like the National 
Discount Company’s offices in Cornhill, or the 
Union Bank, opposite the Mansion House, could 
not be erected in the City after the passing of 
this Bill, unless the Metropolitan Board of 
Works were specially to give permission. 


Again, in the event of half of premises, such as 
those occupied by Messrs. Leaf, Messrs. Paw- 


son, Messrs. J. & R. Morley, and others, 
being destroyed by fire, the other half would 
have to be pulled down and reconstracted in 
accordance with the provisions of the Bill; the 
object being to reduce premises both in size and 
height, as a protection against large fires. The 
effect upon the value of property in the City 
would be very great. The Bill affected not only 
the wholesale warehouses in the City, but also 
the large retail houses at the other end of the 
town; for no premises like Swan & Edgar’s, 
Peter Robinson’s, or Marshall & Snelgrove’s 
could be constructed under this Bill; and if, 
unfortunately, more than half of any of these 
premises should happen to be destroyed by fire, 
the remainder would have to be pulled down and 
subdivided into compartments of 216,000 ft., 
without any means of communication between 
one portion of the building and another, except 
outside fireproof galleries. The Metropolitan 
Board of Works, through their representative, 
Sir William Tite, were anxious that the Bill 
should yo before a select committees; but he 
(Alderman Lawrence) was quite sure that at 
the present moment the whole of the interests 
that were jeopardised by the Bill were entirely 
ignorant of its contents, and therefore he thought 
the Court should examine it closely, because, 
however anxious they might be to protect pre- | 


mises from fire, they should not be led in a| 





allade to the planning and contrivance of build- 
ings intended for public purposes, in which large 
nambers of people may be expected to assemble. 
In these buildings we very often find the most 
inadequate means provided for ' getting the 
multitudes speedily out. We have lately heard 
of one or more:serious calamities, which might 
have been prevented, so far as the injury to life 
and limb is concerned, by preper attention on 
the part of ‘the architect to this inzportant re- 
quirement in preparing plans. I confess I have 
myself looked with considerable apprehension 
on more than one important building in case a 
panic should seize the occupants. The respon- 
sibility of an architect for the neglect to attend 
to the means of from any public building 
is very considerable. Although it may not be 
direct, the responsibility is nevertheless there ; 
and it has occurred to me to-ask if it would not 
be possible, in planning public buildings, to 
provide some extraordinary means whereby the 
public could on necessity escape, but which 
should not be used except on such an oceasion, 
and which really need not form any part of, or 
interfere with, the external appearance or in- 
ternal convenience, except on the especial occa- 
sion upon which it might be necessary to use it. 

Before concluding, I shall draw your attention 
to one other subject, which we find constantly 
interfering with us in our practice, and subjecting 


panic to drive the trade and commerce out of us frequently to a large amount of difficulty and 
the city of London, which would be the con- annoyance, and our employers to a large amount 
sequence of this Bill being carried out in its | of expense. I allude to the asserted right of 
entirety. | light over certain properties which we are occa- 

On Monday evening Mr. Alderman Lawrence sionally called upon to rebuild or improve. 
presented a petition from timber merchants and | There is scarcely any one of us who has not 
others engaged in the wood trade in the experienced some inconvenience in either pro- 
metropolis, against the Bill ; also one from the tecting or destroying some right or supposed 
Fishmongers’ Company, with similar prayer. right having reference to light. In most cases 

It ought to be known that before completing the right to light over an adjoining property in 
the Bill the Metropolitan Board of Works in-|a city like Manchester, which may be said to 
vited the Institute of Architects and the District | have been rebuilt in the last fifty years, has been 
Surveyors’ Association to send each three mem- acquired,—time has given the privilege,—no 
bers to confer and advise with their Parlia-| pecuniary consideration has purchased it ; and 
mentary Committee. This was done; the joint it does appear to me very trying (giving my 
committee met a number of times ; and the Bill | individual opinion) that the owner of a one-story 





was modified in various particulars in conse-| 
quence. 

We have already pointed out some of the 
peculiarities of the Bill, and will return to the | 
subject if it go to Committee. The Board have | 
agreed, we understand, to modify the clause | 
objected to by the timber merchants. 

The Board intend to propose in Committee | 
the insertion of the following additional rules :— | 


** Every wall of a dwelling-house shall have a damping | 
course ; that is to say, a course of slate laid in cement or | 
other material impervious to water, at a height not ex- 
ceeding 1 ft. above the outer pene surface or the top of 
the footings, whichever is higher. 

Where any room in a dwelling-house is below the level 
of the ground, and has a fireplace and window, a dry area 
shall be formed from the level of the footings to the top of 
the ee 

The ground surface or site of every dwelling-house, 
where not flagged over, shall be covered with good con- 
crete at least 6 in, in thickness, 


There are localities where the first and third 
of these requirements would be unnecessary, 80 
that exceptions would be requisite. 








ARCHITECTURAL PRACTICE. 
MANCHESTER SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS, 
Tue president of the Society, Mr. A.W. Mills, 


building on a very valuable piece of land should 
be prevented building any higher because the 
owner of the neighbouring plot happens to have 
put windows out that overlook the lower building, 
which windows happen to have been formed 
over twenty years. After devoting some little 
time to the subject, I am inclined to think that 
a fairer law would be that the party said to be 
about to injure a neighbour’s lights should not 


| be restrained, unless it can be shown that the 


injury, if any, is incapable of being assessed at 


| & money consideration. 








THE NEW WATERWORKS, CANTERBURY. 


TuEsE works are now nearly completed. 

They are situated in Wincheap, alongside the 
high road leading from Canterbary to Ashford, 
on an oblong piece of ground, two acres in area, 
enclosed on three sides by brick walls 9 ft. high, 
and on the fourth, or south side, by the public 
road, bounded by a substantial dwarf wall and 
piers with iron railing, having . appropriate 
entrance gates and doors. : 

The works in the enclosed ground comprise 
accommodation roads, an engine, boiler, well, 
and lime house, tall chimney-shaft, coal-store, 





in the course of his address to the last general 
meeting, said the next subject to which, for a 
few moments, I desire to call your attention is 
one that frequently occasions us a great deal of 
trouble, and leads us into a certain amount of 
responsibility. It is, the materials and workman- 
ship which we are supposed to control in the 
conduct of our business. A rather long expe- 
rience and observation satiefies me that in my 
knowledge of such things I am in my infancy,— 
the longer I live the more I have to learn. The 
ability displayed to supply an inferior material, 
and to cover it with loose workmanship, seem 
to me to have kept equal pace the one with the 
other. I take this opportunity of impressing 
upon you the necessity there is for showing no 
hesitation in dealing with the attempts which 
are constantly being made to supply us with 
materials and workmanship for our buildings 
which are not in accordance with the conditions 
of our specifications. The trouble and difficulty 
and ultimate responsibility which these pro- 
ceedings sometimes lead to are incalculable. 
The next point to which I shall refer is one 
which I venture to touch upon with a little 
delicacy ; but, nevertheless, I think I may draw 
on the privileges of my office to do so. I 





covered softening and lime-water reservoirs, 
workshop, and offices; two wells or bore holes, 
powerfal steam-pumping engine and pumps, and 
two steam boilers, together with a large open 
artificial pond, constructed for the purpose of 
cooling the heated water discharged by the air- 
pump from the condenser of the steam-engine. 
The heated water.is so discharged from the 
engine as to fall into the pond in numerous 
small jets, that form a sort of fountain. 

From the entrance-gates, as well as from the 
road before the works, the front elevation of the 
engine, and the boiler, and the well-house, the 
coal-store, and the softening reservoirs can be 
seen. This elevation shows a line of buildings 
about 170 ft. in length. From behind the boiler- 
house the main chimney-shaft rises to a height 
of 90 ft. The whole of the buildings, chimney- 
shaft, and mouldings are built of Gault bricks, 
having copingsand string-courses of solid Port- 
land stone, the whole being set in Portiand 
cement mortar. 

The pumping-engine works two sets of pumpe. 
One of the pumps raises spring-water at the 
rate of 750 gallons per minute from one of two 
bore-holes sunk by the company into the chalk, 
and discharges the water into the adjacent 
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covered reservoirs, where the water is softened | the building is a tall glass case containing some 


imi id silver- f exquisite workmanship 
by Dr. Clark’s well-known liming process. The splendid silver plate, of exq ’ 
Sanne pumps the water ome the softening | and of immense valae. Beyond this, the centre 

avenue is subdivided by two long screens, prin- 


i ter it is softened, at the rate of 500 
ede ay through the line of 12-inch | cipally occupied by pam apse | re pa 
pipes, two miles and a half in length, laid by the in which the Exhibition is particularly rich. 

company, from the works at Winchesp, along | 
Castle-street, St. Margaret's, St. Peter’s-street, 
and St. Dunstan’s, into the covered eervice- | 
reservoir on the top of St. Thomas’s Hill, eituated | 
at an elevation of 200 ft. above Westgate, or of | 








THE LATE MR. HENRY GARLING, 
ARCHITECT. 


160 ft. above the paving of the engine-house 
floor at Wincheap. The engine is capable of 
working up to 100 indicated horse power, 18 of 


On the 9ch of last month died, in his seventy- 
second year, Mr. Henry Garling, late of Bedford- 
row, and long a member of the Royal Institute 


most improved construction, and freely | of British Architects. Mr. Garling was articled 
ne both a of pumps at once. _ |to Mr. Page, of King’s-road, Bedford-row, who, 
The bore-hole or well from which the water is | as usual in that day, combined the business of 
pumped is 26 in. internal diameter, and is lined | architect, surveyor, and builder ; and, for three 
with cast-iron cylinders for 36 ft. in depth;| years after his articles, Mr. Garling acted for 
beyond this depth the bore-hole is 24 in. internal him in superintending (in fact, designing and 
diameter, sunk to a total depth of about 500 ft. | doing everything, Mr. Page never answering any 
The bore-hole stands quite full of water to a letters), in the remodelling of Grimsthorpe 
normal level of not less than 8 ft. 6 in. above the | Castle, in Lincolnshire, for Lord Gwydir (Wil- 
river Stour at Wincheap, and yields a much loughby d’Eresby). He became a student of 
larger quantity of water than is required to the Royal Academy, and gained the silver 
supply the 750 gallons of spring-water per|medal in 1818;—started for himself about 
minute pumped up direct from the bore-hole. the same time, or perhaps as early as 1816, 





The softening reservoirs are capable of soften- 
ing about 350,000 gallons per day of twelve 
hours, or a much Jarger quantity, say 550,000 
gallons in the twenty-four hours. 

The walls surrounding the softening and lime 
water reservoirs are all covered with a roof built 





and appears to have obtained a large prac- 
tice as @ measuring surveyor, and especially a 
large connexion with several of the best legal 
firms of the day as a surveyor in valuing for | 
leases, mortgages, dilapidations, and all the 
matters connected with estates ; and he became 


of wrought iron joists, and Portland cement con- | surveyor to Rugby School estates about 1821. 

crete. The top surface of the concrete is ren- | Architecturally, he was engaged extensively 
dered with Seyesel asphalte, 5-8ths of an inch | for Lord St. John of Bletsoe, Baron Vaughan, 
thick, and the asphalte is covered over with a| Earl Spencer, and the Carron Company, of 
layer, about 8 in. in depth, of clean gravel Thames-street. The market-house at Guildford, 
stones. Altogether the roof is quite 2 ft. 3 in. /and the Holborn Union workhouse, were also 
in thickness, so that it is impervious alike to | designed and superintended by him. He retired 
the heat of the summer eun, or to the cold of | from business in 1847, having accumulated con- 
the winter frosts. This tends to preserve the | siderable property. He had a fine library, and 
normal temperature of the spring-water which, | had become governor of Chrisi’s Hospital, St. 


as it is pumped up, is 51° Fahrenheit at all | 
seasons of the year. The weight of the roof is| 
made to contribute to the strength of the two | 
division wells between the reservoirs. These | 
walls are only three bricks and a half, or 2 ft. | 
9 in, thick, including the thickness of the ren- | 
dering, and have to sustain a depth of 15 ft. 9 in. 
of water, equal to a pressure of more than 
3} tons per foot run, or of 250 tons on their 
whole length. The walls alone would have been 
quite inadequate to sustain this enormous pres- 
sure, had not the weight of the thick roof been 
thrown upon them in such a manner as to 
contribute to their stability and strength. 

The engineer is Mr. Homersham, and Meesrs. 
Gaskin & Godden are the builders. 








THE DERBY EXHIBITION. 


"}HE Art and Industrial Exhibition at Derby has 
been inaugurated by the Duke of Devonshire, who 
is Lord Lieutenant of the county. The weather 
was fine, and the attendance of holiday observers 
was large. The magistrates, clergy, mayors of | 
adjoining towns, and others, went in procession | 
from the town-hall to the drill-hall, where the 
Exhibition is held. A “ grand processional 
march,” composed by a citizen of Derby, was 
played on the occasion, and an inaugural ode 
written for it by a clergyman, was sung. The 
local Advertiser thus describes the chief part of 
the Exhibition:—‘ We enter by the wide en- 
trance in Becket-street immediately into the 
large court, which has been entirely covered with 
glass. On the right are arranged the bazaar 
pee most ew | draped and decorated, 

aving quite a fairy-like a ce. O ite 
the stalls on the left of + ete are mete 
the ferneries, grottos, waterfall, fountain, &c. | 
The effect produced here is really surprising. 
Passing on we enter by a prettily-draped arch- 
way into the great hall, the first sight of which 
impreeses us at once with some idea of the im. 
mensely rich collection of works of art and 
beauty contained there. We cannot attempt 
to describe any of the varied contents of 
the Exhibition, but must content ourselves 
for the present with giving @ mere ont- 
line of its arrangement. The great hall is 
divided by three high wooden screens into 
three broad avenues. Upon these screens are 
arranged the thousands of magnificent paintings 
which have been go liberally Jent for exhibition. 
On the right and left of the centre avenue, near 
the door, are arranged long glass cases, con- 
taining, no doubt, the fivest collection of china 
ever got together in the world. In the centre of 
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senting some important event in the life of 


Thomas’s, Bethlehem, and other institutions. 

We have heard him say, that when in Mr. 
Page’s office he was associated as clerk with the 
father of Edmund Kean, the actor; and how 
Kean, asking him home to a very frugal supper, 
in some not very aristocratic neighbourhood, 
and probably “high up” there, would borrow 
half-a-crown to procure the necessary beer. 

Mr. Garliog was a man of remarkable powers 
of application in business, and especially notable 
for his intimate acquaintance with practical 
detail of every kind, an advantage he derived 
very much from the school in which he was 
trained. We received and printed notes from 
him up to within a few days of his death. 

His son, Mr. H. B. Garling, has distinguished 
himself on more than one occasion. 








MEMORIAL WINDOW, BLACKLEY. 


A LARGE and handsome stained glass east 
window, to the memory of the late Rev. W. R. 
Keeling, B.A., 31 years rector, has just been 
erected in Blackley parish church, near Man- 
chester, and for a long time will no doubt prove 
a source of attraction to the congregation and 
parishioners. 

The window is in the Early Decorated 
style, and consists of five lights, each repre- 


Oar Saviour ; the first being the Nativity, the 
second the Baptism, the centre one the Cruci- 
fixion, the fourth is the Resurrection, and the 
last the Ascension. Below these groups are the 
traditional emblems in the following order,— | 
the Alpha, the Lily, the Crest of tho late Rector, | 
the Rose of Sharon, and the Omege ; while over 
each group is a brilliant canopy surmounted by 
another suitable emblem ;—first, the Lamb, as 
symbol of innocence of infancy ; then the Dove, 
as typical of the Holy Spirit; over the Cruci- 
fixion is the figure of the Pelican (emblematic 
of Love’s Sacrifice) ; the Palm-leaves of Victory 
are set above the Resurrection; while the final 
scene, the Aecension, is surmounted by the Con- 
queror’s Crown and Stare. A proportionate 
quantity of suitable ornamentation rests over 
these, while above all there is an elaborately 
decorated wheel-light, 54 ft. diameter. The total 
— of the window is 21 ft., and its width 





PREVENTIBLE FATAL ACCIDENTS. 


THOSE persons whose business in this life con. 
sists in warding off by all practicable means the 
approach of death, are never so much annoyed 
and put ont of their reckoning as they are by a 
consideration of that persistent and growing 
increment of our mortality-tables, which is clag. 
sified under the repressive head of Fatal Acci. 
dents. Whether they are onqpant as physiciang 
in the cure or alleviation of particular cases of 
human suffering, or as sanitary economists ip 
battling with external circumstances, including 
general error and neglect (the true state. 
physicians), or finally as architects or engineers 
in the design and construction of improved 
buildings and machinery, the observation and 
study of these fatal accidents produce on the 
mind only the same feelings of deplorable 


regret. 

Why should there be so many fatal accidents 
in the present day ? we wish to inquire. Why 
should there be such a plentiful harvest of 
death in this precise field of our common mor. 
tality? There can be no doubt as to the facts, 
as our own columns will faithfally testify, and 
there is very little difference in their general 
description. 

We mast admit at once that it is quite possible 
to answer this very grave question in a certain 
fashion, at least, by the old and worn-ont scho- 
lastic syllogism—they exist; ergo they were 
intended to exist: accidents have always hap- 
pened, therefore they will continue to happen. 
Hence it may occur that many good people who 
are otherwise sensible enough are sadly led 
astray in their conclusions. Because of the 
regular and frequent occurrence of such acci- 
dental deaths, they have come to regard them as 
inevitable,—as regular factors of the great quad- 
ratic equation of our mortality-tables; or, in 
short, as the indispensable sacrifice which is 
annually demanded of us by the genius (or the 
fiend, as the case may be) who presides over our 
progress in science and the arts. But surely 
such a purely fatalistic notion cannot be correct. 
It will not bear the most slender scrutiny as a 
theory ; nor, in our opinion, can it account prac- 
tically even for the most obvious and perceptible 
causes of the fatal accidents which are accuma- 
lating every day around us. 

There is, unhappily, also, a strong tendency 
among a certain able group of our modern 
statistical writers,—particularly of that material. 
istic school which is represented by Messieurs 
Quitelet and Augustus Comte,—to regard such 
phenomena with the perverted light of a grim 
and fatalistic philosophy, almost, indeed, as if 
their invariable and constant recurrence were & 
dispensation of Providence! Here is an example 
of their reasoning, such as it is. There are 50 
many deaths in a given population per centum 
per annum. Of these deaths a constant quantity 
consists of fatal accidents. There are likewise 
so many euicides at the Pont St. Martin; so 
many dead bodies deposited at the morgue; 80 
many people accidentally shot ; so many letters 
without addresses dropped into the post-office. 
Such things happen regularly every year. 
Hence they proceed to demonstrate to their own 
entire satisfaction that a monster which they 
have created after the manner of Frankenstein, 
yclept the “average map,” is subject, by the 
very laws of his constitution, and the conditions 
of his existence, to an average number of fatal 
accidents ! : 

It is almost unnecessary to assert that this 
philosophy is likewise essentially false. The 
sanitary reformers, at all events, have been accus- 
tomed to make sad inroads upon the average 
statistics of disease and death, particularly when 
they began to combat a given death-rate. Sani- 
tary works and death-rates, in fact, have & 
strong mutual repulsion to each other, or, at 
least, they possess a very strong natural au- 
tagonism ; and certainly they play an impor- 
tant part in neutralising each other in the 
great problem of the duration of human life. If, 
then, that increment, which we may term the 
undrained element of the death-rate, does not re- 
present a constant quantity,—bat, on the con- 
trary, can be shown to be reducible by wise pre- 
cautions and plain scientific appliances, to a yet 
unascertainable degree,—how much more sbould 
this be the case with the increment which we 


Our correspondent says this memorial reflects just as rationally are in the habit of terwiog 


very great credit upon the firm that has designed 
and produced it,—Mesers. J. A. Forrest & Co., of 
Lime-street, Liverpool. The design was chosen 
in competition with eeveral others. The cost 
will be over 4001, 





fatal accidents ? : 
What is an accident? An accident, if we 
must need go to the root of the logical expres- 
sion, is a mere property of an object which may 
be modified, or may be altogether abstracted or 
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eliminated without the object ceasing to be 
essentially what it is. It was a pure accident, 
for example, in the design of the Monument that 
its gallery afforded such fatal facility to certain 
unfortunate persons who seemed determined to 
commit suicide. It was not an essential feature 
in its constructions. And although many of the 
distinctions made by the older philosophers 
between accidentals and essentials are entirely 
fallacious, yet it is worth that even the 
schoolmen mann, advance ogy ary modern 
fatalists in this important particular, acci- 
dents as they held are always opposed to essen- 
tials or to substance. We need not refer to the 
analogous distinction in moral actions between 


ralty regulations with regard to the number and 
dimensions of craft, the approach to quays, and 
the time for sailing. A general and thorough- 
going reform of the whole system of our coast- 
lights seems also to be urgently needed; and, 
what is still more imperative, a far more 
stringent and accurate definition of the laws 
relating to steering and slackening speed when 
vessels approach each other. Nothing, to our 
apprehension, is more horrible than to read an 
account of the foundering of a vessel at sea 
owing to a serious collision with a steamer or 
larger craft, produced in the latter case by im- 
perfect steering or a careless look-out. 

We have the poor miners to 





principal and accessory, upon which is based the the prisoner in the dungeon. But, alas! no 
whole theory of our | jarispradence, and dungeon is so deadly as a coal-pit. It would 
upon which the celebrated Theodore Beza founded appear, also, that the more difficulty we have in 
his well-known comparison between the state of bringing our minerals te the surface, the more 
affairs in this frail and transitory life, and that the risk of death to the poor miners. As to 
spiritual government in which the dicta of Pro- explosions of fire-damp, it seems almost hopeless 
vidence reign supreme. tae ps new remedies, in addition to what we 

It was not, however, with the view of entering | ly possess; and the same may be said of 
upon an abstract metaphysical disquisition that farther sanitary legislation in this solitary par- 
we began this paper. Our object was rather to ticular. But this we can do, certainly: we can 
show succinctly by the aid of a few actual enforce the present law more stringently and 
occurrences how a great proportion of our fatal effectually. And to this end we were glad to 
accidents may be foreseen, and by the use of notice the other day that the magistrates of 
simple but proper precautions be altogether pre- Aberdare had convicted a collier for smoking in 
vented. In place of simply deploring them, we the Navigation Coal-pit, and had sentenced him 
ought to ically to prevent them. to a month’s imprisonment. We are also glad 
But in order to prevent an accident we must first to observe the juries getting more alive to their 
of all get to the root of its occurrence; we must duties and responsibility. At the inquest held 
ascertain its cause; and the true causes, at least on the bodies of three of the six men killed by 





the proximate causes, of fatal accidents will be the recent explosion of fire-damp at the Hendre- 
found, if properly and patiently investigated, to forgan Colliery, near Swansea, Mr. Wales, the | 
proceed in nine cases out of ten from two very | Government inspector, strongly condemned the 
simple elements: the first of which is ignorance; management of the pit, and expressed an opinion | 
and the second, negligence. Very seldom, indeed, | that the ventilation was not only insufficient, | 





lations, which would render such accidents an 
impossibility ; and, secondly, of employing only 
skilled workmen in such pena 2° 
Here we may recite the recent case of a 
young man, brought up in a country town, 
a farm servant in all probability, uninformed 
with respect to the laws of matter — inertia, 
for instance,—and totally unacquainted, it may 
be, even with the elements of mechanics. He is 
appointed to the situation of a goods-train 
guard, What is the consequence? He is crushed 
to death and run over by an approaching truck, 
while shunting part of his train into a siding. 
The reporter, indeed, tells us, that the guard fell, 
and in all probability he did so ; but it is at least 
equally probable that he was knocked down by 
the truck, in front of which he was, or ought 
to have been, clearly out of place. Never- 
theless, another man, from Kinross, or some 
many gree: more remote, will doubtless 

got to e his place, possessed of an 
equal share of mechanical knowledge, rail- 
way experience, and presence of mind. He, too, 
will ron the same risks, and be exposed to the 
same dangers. But very few people would think 
it anything extrordinary should he, in course 
of time, under similar circumstances, meet with 
the same cruel fate. The only miserable con- 
solation we can find in this individual case, 
is the fact that the poor sufferer has left no 
widow or children to mourn over his premature 
death. 

Something, we think, is due at the hands of 
the Government. 

Oar English constitutional Government is, 
doubtless, a great and a wise institution, but its 
warmest admirers are compelled to admit that 
it is sadly deficient in the paternal element, and 
that under some of its very highest phases of 





in this country, unless it may be in Sheffield or 
in some recent instances which occurred in the 
sister island, can we allege malice as the 
occasion of fatal accident. Sometimes it may 
happen that the fault lies on the part of the 
individuals who suffer, as in the case of a per- 
verse youth who ventures beyond his depth in 
water, who cannot swim. Bat far more generally, 
we suspect, the fault is due to society A 
which tolerates, or at least aequiesces, in the 
dangerous conditions by which human life is 
endangered or sacrificed. 

Of course, it can never be seriously maintained 
that fatal accidents are only an accompaniment 


but that the arrangements for the distribution of development it falls immeasurably short of our 
air were “ of the worst possible description.” The everyday requirements. We cannot help think- 


of the three deceased was caused by suffocation 
from after.damp, caused by an explosion of fire- 
damp; appending to their verdict a recommen- 
_dation that the colliery should be at once placed 
under the control of a competent mining 
engineer. 

How much meaning, alas! lies in that last re- 
commendation,—a competent engineer. Put 
such a duly-qualified person in charge of every 
coal-pit, and we venture to say, if he possess 
| the requisite powers, that the long and sad cata- 





jury returned a verdict to the effect that the death 


of our modern civilisation; for the pages of logue of fatal mining accidents will be very 
ancient history are profusely chequered with much reduced in number. And why should such 
such unforeseen events. In one of the most aregulation not be made imperative, we venture 
beautifal of those exhortatory Psalms, regarding to ask? We suppose there is no use in insisting 
the vicissitudes of human life, whichtheChurch further for the compulsory introduction of the 
of England has enshrined in her Book of Common double shaft in every mine. 

Prayer, there are four similitudes introduced as And as to our railways, what more can we say ? 





ing that there is a screw loose somewhere. May 
it not be that we are somehow suffering under 
@ false theory of political economy, or under 
eroneous ideas of what constitutes liberty ? 
Why, for example, should a poor man, who 
does not know the nature of carbonic acid, be 
permitted, as we have frequently asked, to com- 
mit unintentional suicide down an old well? 
Why should a poor over-worked London milliner 
be poisoned with the noxious and confined atmo- 
sphere of her work-room? Ought that mineral 
green colouring matter, of which the principal 
constituent is arsenic, be tolerated in the manu- 
facture of paperhangings and artificial flowers ? 
What must we do, to come nearer home, to put 
a ag to those fatal building accidents, which 
are for the most part a scandal and a re- 
proach to our profession? Is there not the 
most urgent need for some reformation in the 


illustrative of the miseries of the captive Israel- The director is, we are gradually discovering,| matter of bricklayers’ scaffolds? Are all our 


ites which we have often thought might be just a modern species of the old and well-| 
applied, with some modification, to our perilous known genus impostor. Who shall estimate the | 
condition in certain aspects of the present state loss of wealth which the British empire has suf- | 
of society. The first similitude is that of a fered during the last twenty-five years from its 
traveller in a desert; the second that of a foolish belief in the magical and symbolical sub- 
prisoner in a dungeon ; the third that of a man stantive which is everywhere emblazoned over 
in a dangerous sickness; and the fourth that of the portals of our institutions in the term Board ? 
a mariner in a storm. We need not adduce the The most ingenious political casuist that ever 
perils by land and the perils by water which the lived—the Abbé Seyes himself—oould have dis- 
Apostle so touchingly describes in the account covered no other method of government so per- 


| 


of his earthly pilgrimage. 


‘fectly well adapted to the end of evading 


We need not enter on the general subject of all responsibility, and hence of perpetrating 


what are commonly called shipping disasters ; 
although it is unquestionably true that they 
occupy a front rank in our sorrowful statistics. 
We can only stay to chronicle the fact that the 
number of shi on our Own coasts re- 
ported to the Board of Trade daring the past 
year reaches in all to the gigantic sam 
of 2,135. These figures contain no speci 

tion of the causes nor any estimate of the loss 
of life. But they are nevertheless sufficiently 
startling to demand the most searching and 
critical investigation. Those of our redders 
who choose to refer to the passages we have 
printed from the Board of Trade report on the 
wreck register will remember the terrible story 
which afforded some clue to the promiscuous as 
well as the precise causes of shipwrecks. One 
of the most common causes without doubt is 
collision; for it would appear that the high 
seas, wide and spacious as they are, are getting 
somewhat crowded. Over well-known and 
often-traversed ocean routes the danger is great ; 
but in channels and the mouths of harbours it 
is very much greater ; and during a dark and tem- 
pestuous night it is simply terrible. Collisions 
in the Thames have now become so notorious 
and so fatal that the day must soon arrive for a 
total revision of our river-police and our Admi. 


wrong. 
We need not seek to support this position, as 
|we have more than once, and quite recently, 
‘done so. Our present object is to assert more 
| spec:fically—even on the time-honoured principle 
‘of “Falsus in uno falsus in omnibus,’—that 
| ourwhole railway system is a mockery, a delusion, 
| and asnare. It is a well-known axiom in medi- 
cine, where the head of an individual is suffer. 
ing from vital and organic disease, there is too 
much reason to fear that the body, even to its 
very extremities, must also languish and con- 
sume. We have said enough, however, for the 
present about the dangers of railway travellers, 
whose remedy against railway mismanagement 
lies in sweeping actions of damages. Bat we 
may devote a few words in the interests of rail- 
way employés, to reiterate that some change is 
urgently needed in the constitution of their 
offices and the organising of their labours. It is 
impossible to take up a morning psper, particu- 
larly a country paper, without noticing the 
startling frequency of fatal accidents to railway 
guards, porters, or pointsmen. 

Such cases of accidental death always press 
upon our attention the necessity, in the first 
instance, of all railway servants working under 
a certain definite and well-ordered code of regu- 











projecting cornices safe? Are all our sewers 
and drains quite innocuous? What about our 
water-tanks and our gasometers? We need not 
go on with such common- place illustrations. 
Only this we may point out further, that our 
whole system of sanitary administration has 
been found grossly defective in regard to the 

classes of society, and that here, as well 
as in other cases, we require a better and more 
effective system of supervision. 

For, after all, we suspect the proper cure of 
this excessive mortality which is induced by 
fatal accidents will resolve itself into a system 
of police (that is to say, of inspection and of 
supervision), or public economy, as it was styled 
in Athens by Plato and his school. We have 
more than once pointed out the means; and 
let us add, that, whatever way the problem may 
be solved, we can only trust, in the interests of 
humanity, that it may be solved as effectually as 
it would have been done by those illustrious 
disciples of the Portico, who regarded the loss 
of an individual by accident as an irreparable 
loss to the state. There can be no doubt but 
our modern life is vastly more complicated in its 
relations ; but our scientific knowledge is also 
greater ; and accordingly it would be easier for 
us to guard against our fatal accidents, if we 
would only condescend to make use of the 
proper means. Ignorance such as we see may 
be enlightened, and negligence may be punished ; 
but for apathy there is no resource ; and we are all, 
perhaps, too apathetic on this subject. But it is 
high time we should bestir ourselves. The eyes 
of all Europe point to England as their leader in 
the practical applications of science. If we will 
firat of all, therefore, learn to distinguish 
between an accident and an essential in this 
vital question, one step will be gained towards 
striking a vigorous blow at the root of it; to a 
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study of the preventible causes; to an application of the proper 
mae li to an imposition of the necessary authority, and an 
enactment of the required regulations. We should then hear 
much less about fatal accidents, falsely so called; and nothing 
at all of that perverted philosophy which seeks, in the teeth 
of our better instincts, to classify them as an attribute of our 


modern civilisation. 








MODERN HOUSE, PADERBORN, WESTPHALIA. 


Mr. Gutpenrrennic, the diocesan architect to the Bishop of 
Paderborn, has recently erected several very remarkable modern 
houses in that town. The general idea of these buildings is 
derived from a careful study of the ancient domestic architecture 
of Northern Germany. The detail is of a somewhat earlier 
description than we are in the habit of seeing used in domestic 
work, and seems to partake of the style of the thirteenth centary. 

The honse which we now illustrate is perhaps the most elabo- 

rate of this series of domestic buildings erected by Mr. Gulden- 
pfennig. It is situated on the glacis of the town, and has 
attracted considerable attention from its quaint and remarkable 
appearance. At first sight, it is difficult to believe that one is 
really looking at a modern house, and expects to be told that it is 
a careful restoration of some ancient building; however, upon 
nearer inspection it will be seen that modern appliances are by 
no means disregarded, and that the architect, while building a 
highly picturesque and ornamental house, has also amply provided 
for the comfort and convenience of its inmates. We have not 
given a plan of this building, because the habits of a German 
family are so much more simple and primitive than our own, that 
many things whichwould be considered absolutely necessary in an 
English house are altogether omitted in aGerman house, and other 
things which we should consider of no importance are indispen- 
sable to the menage of a German household. In addition to 
which, the fact that three or four families live in one house 
makes an arrangement necessary which would be perfectly 
inapplicable to the same kind of building in England. 

It will be inferred from our illustration that the house is built in 
the general form of the letter |_, and stands at the corner of 
two streets. There are two entrances, one in the centre of the 
longest side, and the other most ingeniously contrived in the base 
of the tower: a detail of this is given in fig. 1. Over the 
principal entrance a bold and very picturesque bay-window 
projects, supported upon stone corbels, a detail of which is given 
in fig. 7. A second bay-window projects from the angle of the 
house; it is boldly bracketed forwards on wooden corbels (see 
fig. 2). The windows are all divided horizontally into two parts, 
the upper one being fixed and glazed in ornamental patterns, 
which in the principal apartments are formed of glass of various 
colours, arranged in intersecting circles and squares, but in the bed- 
rooms they are formed of simple circles of greenish glass. Details 
of one of the more important windows are given in figs. 4, 5, 6. 
The lower portions of all the windows are wooden casements 
made to open. 

The house is constructed of brick, laid in what we call “ English 
bond,” which, strange to say, seems to be the only “ bond” used 
on the Continent. What we are in the habit of calling “ Flemish 
bond” seems to be peculiar to this country, and is certainly 





mot to be found in Belgium, or 
to the best of our knowledge, in ,——————_—___ 
Holland ; so why it is called “Fiemish 
bond” we leave to be decided by the 
writers of future architectural dic- 
tionaries. 

The brick is used with very thick joints, 
and the mortar kept back about } in. 
from the face of the bricks. All the 
“ putlog holes” are left open, a practice 
which is universal in ancient German 
brickwork. This kind of construction 
gives a very picturesque appearance 
to the building, and looks far better than 
our “tuck jointing” and “ putty point- 
ing;” in asldition to which it is far more 
durable, and less expensive. The roof is 
slated, the slates being laid obliquely, as is 
the usual custom in Germany. 

The interior of this house is as care- 
fully studied and well executed as the 
exterior; most of the ceilings are divided 
into square panels by moulded ribs, and 
decorated in colour. The walls are also 
painted in diaper patterns. 

The Cathedral of Paderborn, a noble 
Gothic church, about 360 ft. long, is 
undergoing a thorough restoration, from 
the designs of the same architect, who 
is also engaged upon many other works 
in the diocese. Oar illustration is from 
a drawing made for us on the spot. 


REFERENCES. 
1, Head of doorway in the tower, 
2. Corbel of angle bow-window. 
3. Niche at angle of house. 
4, 5, 6. Details of windows. 
7. Head of principal doorway, fanlight, and 
corbel of bow-window. 
8. Portion of window on ground floor, 























MODERN HOUSE IN PADERBORN. 
Details. 
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MODERN HOUSE IN PADERBORN, WESTPHALIA. Mr. GuLpEeNPrENNIG, ARCHITECT. 
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SANITARY MATTERS. 


A Fever-stricken Town.—Dr. Buchanan, a 
Government inspector, sent down by the Medical 
Department of the Privy Council, has been 
engaged in making a sanitary inspection of the 
town of Whitehaven. Attention had been 
directed to the high rate of mortality in the 
town, and inquiry showed that during the last 
four months there had been, out of a population 
of 19,000 people, between 360 and 370 cases of 
typhus fever, and one patient out of every six 
had died. The medical officer of the local 
Board of Trustees attributed the frequent occur- 
rence of fever at Whitehaven to over-crowding 
énd defective drainage. Out of 4,538 inhabited 
houses, 2,500 had no drainage, except the surface. 
He stated that he had urged upon the Board 
the absolute necessity of enforcing a proper and 
efficient system of household drainage. Dr. 
Buchanan inspected the town, which occupied 
him three or four days. The effect produced 
upon his mind by this inspection was that, after 
he had been in the town a few hours, be tele- 
graphed to the Privy Council, that Whitehaven, 
infected and over-crowded, was not a fit place 
for the Cumberland Militia to assemble in for 
their annual periodical training. The adjutant | 


has, by order of the Secretary for War, issued | 
a notice countermanding a summons to meet | 
there, and announcing that the Cumberland | 
Militia are not to assemble this year. 

Fever in Wales.—The neglect of sanitary pre- | 
cautions in some parts of Monmouthshire has 
led to alarming mortality. Defective drainage 
and the proximity of pigsties to dwelling-houses 
have borne the fruit that might have been 
expected, Pontnewydd and Cwmbran, villages 
between Nowport and Pontypool, are suffering 
frightfully from typhoid fever. Blaenavon, a 
town numbering some 8,000 inhabitants, is in a 
deplorable state; and measles are carrying off 
the children at the rate of six or seven a day. 
It is computed that the death-rate had risen to 
the frightfal figure of 163 per 1,000, instead of 
the usual proportion of about 20 per 1,000. The 
Cambrian states that fever is raging in and 
around Melincrythen, Neath. 

Proposed Fever Hospital for Shefield—A meet- 
ing of governors of the Sheffield General 
Infirmary has been held, for the purpose of 
explaining the proposition of the medical staff 
and Weekly Board to erect a new building, 
isolated, for the treatment of offensive surgical | 
cases and contagious diseases, in the house ; also 
to explain plans and to take into consideration 
the best means of raising the necessary funds. 
Mr. Curry, architect of the new St. Thomas’s | 








proved successful, it could easily be extended to the other 
parts of the Old Town. With regard to the common 
stairs, the medical officer begs to refer to the report on 
their condition, recently presented to th + Council, aad also 
to the statements regarding them contained in his general 
report on the sanitary condition of Edinburgh, in which 
he has insisted on the cleansing and lighting of the com- 
mon stairs as a most important step in improving the 
sanitary condition of the Old Town.” 

Lord Warwick and Sewage Irrigation.—The 
negotiations between the Earl of Warwick and 
the Leamington Local Board of Health, for the 
disposal of the sewage of the town on his lord- 
ship’s estate, has been brought to a satisfactory 
termination, and the agreements between the 
Board and his lordship have been executed and 
exchanged. His lordship agrees to pay 4501. per 
annum for the sewage, which the Board are to 
be at the expense of pumping to a given point on 
his estate, when his lordship will undertake the 
entire respousibility of disposing of the sewage 
on Jand prepared for its reception. The agree- 
ment is to extend over a period of thirty years, 
and the necessary works are to be completed by 
the Board, and the delivery of the sewage com- 
menced, on the 25th of March next. 

Adoption by New Shoreham of the Leamington 
Sewage System.—The Local Board have had 
under consideration the report of a committee 
consisting of the chairman, and Mr. T. F. Gates 
and Mr. W. H. Harper, who were selected by the 
Board to visit the Leamington Sewage Works, 
along with Mr. Colbran, of Brighton, and report 
on the same with reference to the applicability 
of the system to Shoreham. After undergoing 
the deodorising process, the sewage, having been 
fairly dried by means of a patent revolving pan, 
said the report, is spread out in the open air for 
two or three days, and sprinkled over with 
sulphuric acid to fix the ammonia, after which it 
is riddled and thrown up into large heaps, 
where it remains a fortnight, and is com- 


pletely dried by natural heat, and becomes, 


manure, which is eagerly sought after by the 
farmer and market gardener. It-is sold at 
31. 103. a ton. Mr. Colbran stated that the 
scheme, with a few minor alterations in the 
way of economy, would be applicable to Shore- 
ham. The costof manufacturiog the manure at 
Leamington was but 30s.aton. There was very 
little steam required,—only a two or three-horse | 
engine,—for lifting the mud from the bottom of 
the tank; and this at Shoreham, which was a 
much smaller town, might ba done by hand. 
Some plans were laid before the Board by Mr. 
Colbran, who made no report, and they were 
approved of, The meeting decided upon a site 
for the sewage works, and left the treating for | 
purchase in the hand of their clerk. 

Land for the Sanitary Works at Kidderminster. 


| On former occasions while they were here these 






























































The matter was referred to the sanitary com- 
mittee. A letter was read from the solicitors of 
Mr. Henry Clutton, with reference to the pro- 
posed sewerage works. The letter stated that 
the writers had been informed that under the 
present scheme one or more outfalls were to be 
constructed near the residential property of Mr. 
Clutton, called Dovers Lodge, to a stream that 
flows through his land, and he entered his for- 
mal protest against the scheme, as in case of 
heavy rainfalls, certain foul and noxious matter 
was sure to be sent there to the injury of 
his property. Under the 24th & 25th Vict., 
chap. 61, he felt that he would be compelled to 
take such steps as might be advisable to protect 
his interests, The solicitors requested to be in- 
formed how far the proposed scheme had been 
sanctioned or carried out. This letter was also 
referred to the sanitary committee, 





LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 


Ar the closing annual meeting of this society, 
Mr. F. Horner, president, in the chair, it was stated 
that the subscriptions received during the year 
amounted to 861. 2s., and there was a balance of 
21. 17s. 5d. in hand. 

Mr. H. H. Vale was elected president; Mr. G. 
A. Audsley and Mr. John P. Bradley, vice-pre- 
sidents ; Mr. Parslow, librarian ; Mr.G. F. Deacon, 
treasurer; and Mr. H. H. Statham, jun., secre- 





tary. 

On the motion of Mr. 8. Huggins, seconded 
by Mr. Bradley, a special vote of thanks was 
awarded to Mr. Statham for his valuable and in- 
dispensable services as honorary secretary dur- 
|ing the past and preceding years; and on the 
| motion of Mr. Boult, seconded by Mr. Vale, a 
, similar compliment was paid to Mr. Bradley, the 

retiring treasurer. 
The president, in his closing address, said, “‘ I 
| am sorry that we cannot congratulate ourselves 
|upon any improvement in the position of fine 
,art in Liverpool; for it seems this great com- 
| munity is still unable to restore and support its 
| once noble annual exhibitions. We expect this 
|year to be visited by the British Association. 


} 
| 
| 
| 


autumn exhibitions were open, and proved a 
source of great interest to many of their mem- 
bers. Are we this year, then, to betray the 
nakedness of the land, and practically admit 
that we have been obliged permanently to close 
the doors of our academy ? I have often felt that 
it would well become the learned societies of 
the town to combine in endeavouring to raise 
art from the very low estate into which it has 
fallen among us, and I am sure that any such 


Hospital, has prepared plans, and he estimates | yy 


| 


r. Arnold Taylor, the commissioner appointed 





movement would meet with a hearty response 





the cost of the building at 7,0001.: with the 
extras, however, it is expected that 10,0001. will 
be required. A resolution was adopted, autho- 
rising and requesting the Weekly Board to carry 
out the plans in such manner as may seem most 
expedient. It was also resolved, that in aid of 
the necessary funds for the erection of the new 


building, a subscription be forthwith opened. | 


The Duke of Norfolk has promised 1,000I., and 
Messrs. Mark Firth & Sons, 5001. Several other 
manufacturers have promised 2501. each, and 
nearly 3,0001. were subscribed in the rooms. 

The Sanitary State of Edinburgh. — The 
medical officer of health has been making a 
survey of a district in the Old Town, of which we 
lately spoke. Ata recent meeting of the town- 
council he gave in a report, in which he says :— 


“The medical officer begs to submit to the town") 
council the results of a survey he has made of a limited | 
portion of the Old Town, comprised between the High- | 
street and the Cowga‘e, to the north and south, and | 
between the South Bridge and George IV.’s Bridge, to 
the east and west, This he has done, not in consequence | 
of any outbreak of disease in the district in question, but | 
because he was anxious to make himself more thoroughly | 
acquainted with the condition of the houses of the inhabi- 
tants. Some of the houses were in such a dilapidated 
state, or so confined in their dimensions, that the medical 
officer has brought them specially under the notice of the 
council as unfitior habitation. By far the larger propor- 
tion were much in want of ordinary repair, and were not 
in @ cleanly state. The same may be said of the common 
Stairs. The general want of water and of gas was noted as 
4 sanitary grievance. The number of families living in this 
district has been estimated as 709. All of them pay largely 
for their house accommodation, and it seems but reasonable 
to insist that landlords should execute all necessary 
repairs. This, it appears to the medical officer, could 
best be effected by calling upon landlords throughout such 
&n area as the one under examination to repair their pro- 
perty simultaneously, and not by singling out here and 
there individual landlords. In the one case, the repairs, 
when executed to the satisfaction of the authorities, would 
be paid for by increased rent, and the inhabitants, already 
high-rented, would find it impossible to resist the claim ; 
but in the other case, if ali the landlords of a district 
Were compelled to put their property into a state of decent 
repair, it would be impossible to raise the rental of the 
district, and the inhabitants would reap the advantage in 
improved house accommodation, the experiment 











and support from many of our wealthy connois- 
seurs who may have both the will and the 
power to help in so good a cause. Birmiogham 
and Manchester continue to support their ex- 
hibitions creditably, and it seems a reproach to 
modern Liverpool that she cannot do the same.” 


for the purpose, has attended at the Guildhall, 
| Kidderminster, to inquire as to an application 
by the town council, to put in force the power 
of the Land Clauses Consolidation Act for the 
purchase of land for the sanitary works. The 
| town clerk said the requirements of the Act had 
|been complied with, as to the advertisements 
and notices. The commissioner then examined 
the plans. The proposed sewage farm is over 
150 acres, and the population is estimated at 
| 22,000 at the present time. The commissioner 
| said that would be sufficient for a beginning, and 
| Mr. Fairbank said that by extending the outfall 
| sewage a greater distance, they could afterwards 
| take other lower-lying land, if they required it. 
'The commissioner said he had no doubt that | ment, the master builders of Manchester and 
fresh legislation would give them increased | Salford have agreed to give 200/., those of 
power of getting land for their purposes. The | Birmingham 501, and Mr. Johnson himself 150! , 
evidence taken in support of the application | to induce those who are in the secret to betray 
having been completed, and there being no oppo- | the actual perpetrators of the simultaneous 
sition, tke commissioner said it was gratifying | outrage at Mr. Johngon’s house in Levenshalme 
to find that no one had appeared to oppose the | and his timber-yard at Ancoats. 
scheme. With a rateable value of 42,0001, they| Should all this not suffice, as many thousands 
could obtain borrowing powers for nearly 84,000/.,; as hundreds of pounds ought to be offered for 
and although they might not want this sum yet | the purpose, as it is all-important that such pro- 
it would save a second application to the Govern- | ceedings should be put a stop to at the outset. 
ment. The loan could spread over fifty years | Otherwise, should the villains escape in this ia- 
instead of thirty, which would make the pay- | stance, others may be instigated to pursue the 
ment of principal and interest much lighter for | eame system of terrorism in order to accom plish 
the ratepayers. their nefariousends. Greek brigandage,—Irish 
The Reigate Sewage—At a recent meeting, | Ribbonism,—is nothing to this; for in these 
the mayor said he had a further communication | cases respectable persons are safe so long as they 
to present from the British Association, in refe-| do not expose themselves to peril in by ways 
rence to the treatment of the utilisation of sewage | and country districts ; but here is a case where 
and the causes of its failure. It was proposed | terrorism is brought to their very doors. Mr. 
to select 250 towns or districts, representing | Johnson, we learn, dares not let it be known 
types of towns whose works should be examined | where he is to sleep from night to night. He is 
and reported upon. The committee desired to | obliged to disuse his own conveyance, and skulk 
know whether, if Reigate were selected, every | to and from his business and his home in unex- 
facility would be given to the examining engi- | pected modes, and at unanticipated times. His 
neers and chemists? The mayor further said he} premises are watched by prowling scoundrels ; 
believed the Aszociation asked for subscriptions. | and, worse than all, the Manchester police have 


} 
| 








TERRORISM AT MANCHESTER. 

A DETERMINED attempt is being made to get 
at the perpetrators of the outrage coanected 
with the brickmakiog business at Manchester. 
Io addition to 5001. offered by the authorities of 
| Manchester, and 1001. to be given by Govern- 
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refused to protect him and his without double | pete: 


cost of constables ! ; 
Efficient protection, during the trial, to the 
’s evidence who may come forward, ought 
also to be widely published, else fear of murder 
will overcome the utmost temptation of reward. 
Safe and secret conduction out of the country, if 
desired, or from one part of the country to 
another, after conviction of the terrorists, ought 
aleo to be assured by advertisement, as well as 
the reward. 








BRISTOL CATHEDRAL NAVE 
RESTORATION. 


Tue anniversary services in connexion with 
the efforts being made to restore this church have 
taken place at the cathedral. 

Subsequently, about fifty ladies and gentle- 
men sat down to luncheon at the Royal Hotel, 
College-green, under the presidency of the Mayor 
(Mr. W. K. Wait). At the close of the repast the 
report was read, as also aletter from the architect, 
Mr. Street, after which the report was adopted, 
and resolutions were passed, cordially approving 
of a new north porch, for which the Mayor has 
subscribed 1,2001., and the north wall of the 
nave, being both at once built, as set out in the 
report ; and that the committee open a second 
subscription-list, to enable them to enter into a 


nt person come for a trifle once or twice a 
week, to suit his own convenience, to be covered 
by a small fee or subscription? Something, I 
think, ought to be done to mend this state of 
things. 
A Buitper’s Son. 








THE SAXON CHURCH OF WORTH. 


Sin,—Remembering the efforts you made to 
save the sacrificed chancel of this church, then 
a Saxon plan intact, and the only one remain- 
ing in the kingdom, I think it right to inform 
you that its natural guardians are now taki 
down the spire, and I am told intend also to 
pull down the tower, a curious structure, you 
will remember, inclading in its construction 
the trunks of four large trees of quite un- 
known age. 

ARcHITECT. 








THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


Sir,—It must be satisfactory to you to observe 
the result of efforts made to procure the opening 
of the British Museum more frequently to the 
public, though the concession after all is not 
very great. Pray do not cease to advocate the 
continuous opening day by day throughout the 





new contract for the completion of thenave. In| 
course of the meeting Canon Norris said 1,1001. | 
of the 1,2001., in answer to the Mayor’s appeal 


year at nine o'clock, closing at the hours of 
five, six, seven, or eight, according to the time of 
year and duration of daylight. This would be 
comprehensible to the general public, but any 


taking | unless arrang 


had been subscribed for raising the north wall elaborate scheme of days and hours fi i 
: ys urs for opening 
of the nave on the east and west sides to about | 214 closing (as just published on the notice- 


the same height as the porch. He also stated | board, a copy of which I send), has only the 


that besides the nave restoration work, the | mit’or bewildering and disappointing visitors, 


tower was being fully strengthened by the Dean 
and Chapter, at an expense of 6,0001., and the 
cloisters were being restored by some friends. 
The Mayor said that if the money to complete 
the cathedral was raised in five years, a gentle- 
man authorised him to state that he would head 
the list with 1,0001. 








TURNMILL-STREET COURTS, 
CLERKENWELL. 


Apmittinc, almost, if not altogether, your 
strictures on the above, I beg to submit that as 
@ portion only of the houses in question, about 
the middle of the courts, have been rebuilt, in 
sitd, no question arises under the Building Act. 
The entrances are untouched, and no new line 
of frontege is involved. 

Whatever remedy may exist must, I think, be 
sought at other hands than of those of the 

District SURVEYOR, 


P.8.—There is some improvement given in the 
shape of new habitations reduced in height one 
story,—now only twostories high. The building 
of proper model lodging-houses, adapted for the 
lower class, is still one of the unsolved problems 
of the day : certainly not touched by the Peabody 
dwellings—which we must discard. 








APPRENTICES IN THE BUILDING 
TRADE. 


Siz,—I send you a few thoughts about the 
rising ion of apprentices employed in 
the building trades. The men we are in want 
of, sir, are those who can work to a scale, 
interpret a plan, read, write, use the dividers, 
T-square, &c., as well as the manual part of the 
work. Apprentices, now-a-days, never think of 
taking up the Builder, building books, T-square, 
scales, &., except for curiosity, and lay them 
down again in full belief that such things are 
not for such persons as themselves. We want 
to get the apprentices to study these things 
between times, to put their whole interest into 
it, to keep up what they have learnt, and increase 
it as much as they can. What we need is, the 
head and the hands together. How is this to be 
got? I think I hear some one say. We are 
likely to have compulsory education soon, and 
then we shall have good men. But, I answer 
What is to become of those who are now appren- 
tices? Well, sir, I think something might be 
done to make a school-room as pleasant as a 
public-house to pass an evening in improving 
the education of such persons. Many, I am sure 
would jump at the thought of it,—persons who 
would, perhaps cannot, improve themselves for 
want of something of this sort. Are there no 
kind-hearted English gentlemen, builders, who 
would lend books for such a purpose? Would 
not the parish schoolmaster or some other com- 


i 
i 


who cannot carry in their memory all the details 

‘even if they have the patience to read and 

' understand for once the long involved statement. 
; C. Cc. 


“ From the 9th of May to the 8th of August, 1870, in- 
| clusive, the public will be admitted to view the collections 
| on Monday from ten until eight o’clock; on Wednesdays 
| and Fridays from ten until six o'clock; and on Saturdays 
| from twelve until eight o’clock, From the $th to the 3ist 
|of August, inclusive, on Mondays, Wednesdays, and 
| Fridays, from ten until six o’clock, and on Saturdays from 
twelve until six o'clock,” 








ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 


Ar the annual general meeting, May 2nd, the 
following office-bearers were appointed :— 


President :—Thomas Henry Wyatt. 

Vice-presidents :—E, I’Anson, E, M, Barry, B.A., and 
A. Waterhouse. 

Honor: Secretaries:—T, L. Donaldson (Foreign 
Corr.), J. P. Seddon (Home Duties), 
| Ordinary Members of the Council :—A, Blomfield, M.A., 
| H. Currey, Chas. Fowler, E. W. Godwin, J, H. Hakewill, 
| W. Burges, Darbishire, R. Kerr, E. Roberts, Roumieu, St. 
Aubyn, G. Truefitt, Austin (Canterbury), J. Fowler 
(Lowth), R. J. Johnson (New -Tyne), 

Treasurer :—Sir W. R. Farquhar, 

Honorary Solicitor :—F. Ouvry. 

Auditors :--E. A, Griining and &. W. Tarn, M.A. 


The Royal Gold Medal was presented to Mr. 
Benjamin Ferrey by the outgoing president, 
Sir W. Tite; and the other medals and prizes to 
the various successful competitors whose names 
we have before given. 








SAINT PAUL’S BELL. 


S1z,—Onur attention having been directed to a corre- 
spondence in your paper respecting the diameter of the 

eat bell at St. Paul’s, permit us, as successors to the 

ounder, Richard Phelps, to say that according to cur 

measurement it is 6 ft. 10 in, in diameter at mouth, 4 ft. 
7 in. from lip to shoulder, 6} in. thick at sound-bow, and 
of the estimated weight of 5 tons, 

If auy of your readers desire to measure the trammel 
or crook from which it made, we shall be most happy 
to a rye if they wi call on us, 

part of the original contract for making and fixin 
the bell is also in our possession. . ° 
Mzazs & Srarypayx, 








HALIFAX PERMANENT BENEFIT 
BUILDING SOCIETY’S COMPETITION. 


In reply to inquiry made in our pages, th 
Secretary writes :— 4 


The directors of the society desire to state that 
have not been idle since the dounie were sent in on th 
8th of February. On the 5th of March they selected the 
first design, and in accordance with the “ Instractions to 
architects,” called upon the author to satisfy them that it 
could be carried out for the stipulated sum,—5,0001. On 
the 26th ult., at an interview with him, he was informed 
that he had failed to establish his statements, He ex. 
pressed himself satisfied with the conducting of the com- 
petition, and withdrew from it. 

On the 4th inst. another desi 





2 3 0 was selected, and the 
| directors are ‘now calling upon the author of this design 
, to comply with the same test, 


PROJECTING CORNICES. 


Si1z,— Would you kindly supply some information as to 
the law or usage regarding projecting corni 
capitals? The cornice and capital at the atone 
Association 


verness Y. 
Men’s Christian ve been, through the 
joining pager, @ source of great trouble to us, 
The cornice projects about 15 in., and the capital 6 in, 


ca 
or7in, The former is about 16 ft, and the latter about 
12 ft. above the aforesaid proprietor’s property, 

Having failed, even though eee premium, to get a 
contractor to undertake the work, the officials are 
threatened with imprisonment if it is not done in a few 
days. Your kindly giving the necessary i ion in 
the circumstances be gratefully remembered by the 
Association, Axztuus Ropurtson, Secretary, 

*,* The cornice and capital projecting over the pro. 
perty of the adjoiniog owner, he may enforce their removal 
+» began eggs he oe . t an en. 
gagement to take away the pro ions, when his own re. 
quirements made the me erm i So We do not 
understand why there should be any difliculty in finding g 
builder who would make the required alteration, 








TENDERING. 


As this is a subject that interests the whole of the 
building trades, I think a few remarks upon it would not 
be out of place here. The system as it at present stands, 
is certainly very unsatisfactory to competitors. I m 
arene a specification of works to be done for the 

etropolitan d of Works (no bills of quantities being 
supplied) ; I went thoroughly into the job; sent in 
tender at the appointed time, which is now over a mon 
ago, since which time I have heard nothing whatever about 
it, neither has it appeared in the Builder or any other pub- 
lication that I am aware of, or can find out ; but on passin: 
the site where the works are to be done on Friday last, f 
found that a builder was just gee he job. Now, sir, 
I do not find fault because Iam not successful com. 
petitor, but I think that at any rate builders are entitled 
to a little more consideration, taking into account the 
amount of trouble and expense they are put to in esti- 
mating. It surely would not cost much if a copy of the 
amount of tenders had been sent to each competitor, 
What I think we should have is this, that a specified time 
being named to receive tenders, the architect should there 
and then open and state the amount of each tender to the 
builders or their representatives. course, I am aware 
that this is sometimes done, but why should it not be 
always so? Why leaveus to think, as we are sometimes led 
to do, that there is some jobbery goingon, An architect, 
above all others, should hold himself above even suspicion 
and let his sections be done openly; then none can find 
fault. A Buitpzr oF some Yuars’ Stayvine, 








THE SERPENTINE. 


Srx,—Permit me to offer a few remarks on a letter in 
your fast number, signed “‘ W, E, H.,” which contained 
the astounding notice that the Commissioners of Woods 
and Forests had resolved not to remove the remaining mud 
and sewage matter, but to bury it under sand and gravel, 
to percolate through , and leave it as bad as ever. 
No greater crying evil could be found than the Serpentine 
as it was, and I have watched with almost daily interest 
for several months past the admirable and efficient plans 
adopted to remedy all its defects. When the water was 
let off, the mass of filthy black mud Gerboms much 
sewage matter), was thrown up in heaps, leaving channels 
— the solid bottom for the drainage. Thus far eve atom 
of this fetid filthy matter has been removed and buried 
in receptacles from whieh the fresh gravel, clay, and 
sand, had been obtained, and temporarily stored to form 
this tine have been gredually epeeed on the scl bottoe, 
this time have ly on 9 
from which the filthy matter had been removed to a care- 
fully regulated . The remaining portion (sot one 
sixth part of the great bee isin course of removal, 
so that in a few weeks it wi ay ee 








PICCADILLY HILL. 
S12,—It would be a great comfort to those who, at ron 
betwee 


season especially, pass so uently in carriages , 
St. Ji amen o-ateeeh and Cds ne Bode if the rise which 
has its apex opposite Devonshire House could be reduced 
by 2 ft. or 3 ft. It may be observed that omnibuses going 
west lock their w for the descent, and there is no 
description of horse or driver who does not appear to 
suffer in one way or another in passing along this much- 
frequented route. The existence of this trifling hill, too, 
is octeoay ton annoying to the rian, and must bean 
intolerable nuisance to the residents along that part, as it 
seems to necessitate having the road paved with granite, 
instead of its being macadamieed like the rest of Piccadilly. 
Surely all this forms a grievance, which, like the entrance 
to Park-lane, is rather a disgrace in the present day to 
those who have the power to remove it. 

Lrevt.-CoLoygL. 





PAROCHIAL SCAVENGING. 


Ir will be seen, on reference to our advertising columns 
of last week, that the of 8t, Luke, er are 
about to follow the example of the Corporation of the 
City of London, in the dusting and scavenging of their 
parish, They have taken horses and 


by bi or otherwise, The are to be 
wut ia da'tha iets fast, ty 

This is a step in the right direction, for the sweepings 
and refuse of our streets are a valuable manure for certain 
lands, and will be a source of revenue to the ratepayers, 
besides the advan of having the cleansing: of the 
streets more under the control of the authorities than by 
the old system of contract, ~ 

The Vestry of St. Luke have, for the last two years, 
been cleansing their streets with men taken out of the 
workhouse and stone-yard, paying them 3s. perday, This 
part of the new system resulted in # saving of a year, 
exclusive of the saving of the rates, to the extent of the 





support given to these men in the sbape of parish 
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IMPERIAL INAUGURATION OF THE 
VIENNA WATERWORKS. 


TuE execution of this great work, after having 
been for several years under discussion, has 
been ultimately decided on. 

The supply of water to Vienna and its suburbs, 
comprising a population of about 800,000 inha- 
bitants, is a matter of the greatest importance. 
Hitherto the whole supply was obtained from the 
Danube. By the present project it will be drawn 
from the “ simmering ” at the foot of the pic- 
turesque Alps, from two springs, viz.,— Kaiser- 
brunn” and “ Stixenstein,” whence the purest 
spring water will be conducted to the principal 
reservoir, the “ Rosenhiigel,” a spot beautifully 
situated on a hill near Vienna. Here, on the 
21st of April, the Emperor of Austria solemnly 
inaugurated these works, attended by the 
Imperial family, the Austrian Court, the English 
and other Ambassadors, the nobility, and muni- 
cipal council of the city, and all the notabilities 
of the empire. 

The total length of the line of these works, 
from Kaiserbrunn, and from Stixenstein to the 
Rosenhiigel, is 312,375 ft., passing by Ternitz, 
Baden, Weikersdorf, Matzendorf, and Médling. 
The two springs at Kaiserbrunn and Stixen- 
stein are to join at Ternitz. There will be 
24,900 fc. of tunnels, the longest of which, in the 
“ Héllenthal,” measures 8,463 ft. Through the 
whole length of the line the water will be 
conducted in walled and covered canals, worked 
with hydraulic lime and Portland cement, 
where the water level will be 6 ft. beneath the 
surface of the ground, to protect the water alike 
from frost and heat. The most important via- 
ducts will be constructed at Baden, Médling, 
Liesing, Maur, and Speising. From the reser- 
voir at Rosenhiigel the water will be conducted 
to the two other reservoirs at Schmelg and 
Wienerberg (called “ Spinnerin am Kreug”) in 
cast-iron pipes of 33 in. and 36 in. diameter. 
From these three reservoirs the water will be 
led to the interior of the town through pipes of 
the smallest diameter. 

The Donan canal and river Wien are to be 
traversed by pipes, sunk beneath the bed of the 
river, in order to continue the system from the 
opposite banks, and the top of all the 
pipes will be also laid 7 ft. beneath the surface 
of the ground. The length of this line of pipes 
is about twenty-three English miles, and that of 
the whole system about eighty English miles. 

The total length of the five viaducts is 8,382 
ft., the longest of which, at Baden, is 2,769 ft. 

The contractor for these works is Mr. A. 
Gabrielli, of Westminster Chambers, London. 








KIRBY-HILL CHURCH, BOROUGHBRIDGE, 
YORKSHIRE. 


KirBy-HILL Church has been re-opened for 
divine service. A short time ago, in con- 
sequence of the dilapidated condition of the 
church, the opinion of Mr. Gilbert Scott was 
obtained. His plans were adopted, and the con- 
tract for carrying out the restoration was entered 
into with Messrs. Shafto & Barry, of York. They 
have completed the work under the direction of 
Mr, Alfred Roome, clerk of the works. Owing 
to limited funds, the original contract did not 
embrace all the restoration n to com- 
plete the church in its integrity, but this has 
since been done. The church is of great an- 
tiquity, and many remains of carved crosses and 
other stones, evidently of Saxon origin, have 
been found during the progress of the works. 
The south porch doorway is Norman, but the 
remains of two former doorways still exist beside 
the present one, some arch-stones remaining of 
one, and the jamb and carved impost of another. 
The Norman arcade dividing the nave from the 
north aisle has-been restored. Some maral 
painting discovered upon the arches has been 
preserved. This arcade, also, from the appear- 
ance of the stones, is an insertion in a Saxon 
wall. The north aisle has. been entirely rebuilt. 
In pulling down the walls of the former aisle, a 
fragment of tracery was found belonging to an 
ancient Decorated window. The design was 
traced, and has been carried out in the new 
windows. The whole of the seats in the church 
are now of oak, made from the original design, 
with carved -head finials, and the ancient 
Seats found in the church have been‘re-used. The 


main features of this church now present a 
Similar appearance to what they did centuries 
8g0, and there is sitting accommodation for up- 


SCHOOLS OF ART. 


The Derby Central School.—On the eve of the 
inauguration of the Derby Art Treasures Exhibi- 
tion, there was commenced at the Mechanics’ In- 
stitution, Wardwick, a Central School of Art. The 
school is in connexion with the Science and Art 
Department, South Kensington, under Govern- 
ment inspection, and will receive a share of the 
Government grant according to the proficiency of 
the pupils. The school opens under distinguished 
patronage, and is to be worked under an earnest 
committee, by a very competent teacher. Some 
years ago an attempt was made under far less 
favourable auspices to establish such a school. 

The Southampton School.—The foundation- 
stone of the new School of Art now in course of 
erection at the rear of the H Institution 
has been laid. The stone bears the following 
inscription :—“ Southampton School of Art.— 
This stone was laid by Mr. Councillor Chipper- 
field, chairman of the Hartley Council, on 
April 6tb, 1870. — Frederick Perkins, esq., 
mayor; James Lemon, esq., M.R.1.B.A., archi- 
tect ; F. T. Bond, esq., M.D., F.C.8., principal ; 
Messrs. Joseph Ball & Sons, builders’’ The 
building, according to the local Independent, is 
rapidly approaching completion, and is expected 
to be fit for occupation at the conclusion of the 
summer vacation. 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Shiplake-—The ancient church of Shiplake 
has been re-opened after restoration. The work 
has been carried out by Messrs. Wheeler, of 
Reading, from plans by Mr. G. E. Street, of 
London. The chancel is entirely new. The 
stained glass windows and polished marble 
pulpit are the principal features seen on entering 
thechurch. The whole of the north wall is new, 
as also the chancel; eleven windows have been 
filled with stained glass, by Messrs. Horwood, of 
Frome ; the small baptismal window being pre- 
sented by Sir R. Phillimore. The chandeliers 
were made by Messrs. Hardman, of Birmingham ; 
the pulpit and reredos are of alabaster, carved 
by Mr. Earp, of London; the tiles were made 
by Godwin, of Lugwardine, those in the chancel 
being expressly manufactured for the Shiplake 
Church. The belis have been re-hung by Messrs. 
Warner, and a new one given by the vicar added 
to the peal. Messrs. Wheeler, of Reading, were 
the builders employed. 

Breinton. — The Church of St. Michael, 
Breinton, on the Wye, has been re-opened. The 
present restoration consists of the re-building of 
the chancel on its old foundations, the old win- 
dows having been worked in again, and the 
partial re-building of the nave, the west gable, 
and western end of the south wall of which 
remain as they were; the remaiader is. new. 
The nave is divided from the chancel by a large 
and well-proportioned arch. On the north side 
of the nave a new aisle has been added, which 
is divided from the nave by an arcade of four 
pointed arches, carried on columns of blue 
Hannam stone, with moulded caps and bases. 
The nave is lighted on the south side by two 
windows, one having three lights and the other 
two. There is also an old lancet window over 
the circular-headed doorway at the west end. In 
the north wall of the aisle there are three win- 
dows, having two lights each, and of similar 
character to those on the south side of the nave. 
There is a long lancet winiow in the west end 
of the north aisle, and a circular window at the 
east end, over the archway leading to the organ- 
chamber and vestry. The floors throughont, the 
nave, north aisle, porch, vestry, and chancel 
have been laid entirely with tiles from Mr. God- 
win’s manufactory at Withington. The seats 
in the nave are of deal, varnished. All the roofs 
are new, and covered with slates; the nave, 
aisle, and vestry being open-timbered. The 
walls of the chancel internally are painted. 
There is a bell-turret, about 8 ft. square, at the 
west end of the nave, surmounted by a spirelet, 
treated entirely in slate and lead work. It is 
abont 68 ft. high from the ground-line to the top 
of the vane. The cost of the work has been 
abont 1,6007. The contractors were Messrs. 
Collins & Cullis, of Tewkesbury, by whom the 
work has been carried out from the designs and 
under the superintendence of Mr. Frederick R. 
Kempson, Hereford. The stained glass three- 
light window in the south side of the nave is the 
gift of Mrs. Eckereall. : 
Bilton.—The ancient parish church of Bilton 
having gone much to decay, has undergone a re- 





wards of 250, 





storation under Mr. G. G. Scott, and the structure 





has been re-opened for divine worship. The 

expense incurred by the restoration is in round 

numbers the sum of 1,2007. The restoration 

has been carried out by Mr. Brumby, of York, 

the contractor. Mr. Bramby sublet the car- 

= fh and joiner’s work to Mr. Dennison, of 
or’ 


Burton-in-Lonsdale-—The new church of All 
Saints, which has been built at the sole 
of Mr, Thomas Thornton, of Brixton-hill, London, 
“for the benefit of his native place,” has been 
consecrated. The building is in the Early 
Gothic style. The site chosen is in close 
proximity to the old church, and upon und 
formerly occupied by cottages, in one of which 
the benevolent donor was born. The dimen- 
sions are:—Nave, 66 ft. by 22 ft., with aisle, 
66 ft. by 17 ft.; chancel, 33 ft. by 21 ft. The 
tower contains six bells. A residence for the 
vicar has been erected near the church. The 
parish church of Thornton-in-Lonsdale, which is 
about four miles from Burton, has also been con- 
secrated after having been rebuilt. It is dedi- 
cated to St. Oswald, and the architecture is of 
a similar style to Burton Church. 

Birstal.—The parish church of Birstal, which 
has been entirely rebuilt and enlarged, has been 
consecrated by the Bishop of Ripon. The total 
cost of the re-erection has been nearly 18,0001. 
The church is in the Early Perpendicular style 
of architecture. The extreme length within the 
walls is 118 ft. 6 in., and the breadth 80 ft., and 
height to ridge, 41 ft. The outer walls are all 
faced with dressed ashlar, which, together with 
the moulded and carved work, is executed in 
Huddersfield stone. The porches, north and 
south, are lofty, and have groined ceilings, with 
groined ribs. A battlemented parapet runs 
round the eaves and gables throughout, and 
is broken up by carved and crocketed pinnacles 
over the buttresses and at the corners. The 
apex is further enriched with crosses. The clear- 
story is lighted on either side with eight two- 
light windows, with traceried heads. The east win- 
dow has seven lights, and the head is filled in with 
moulded decorated tracery. The end windows 
to the outer aisles are each three-light, traceried. 
The whole of the other windows are square, 
with cusped heads, and retain as near as pos- 
sible their original position. The roofs through- 
out are of deal, with moulded trusses and 
traceried spandrels, and the chancel-roof has 
hammer-beams, on which angels are carved. 
The seats are of oak, with moulded and carved 
ends, and in the chancel are placed stalls, which 
were executed by a Cambridge firm. Messrs. 
Hardman & Co., of Birmingham, executed the 
stained-glass east windows. The ironwork in 
the nave is by Mr. J. F. Firth, of Birstal. Mr. 
Ruddock, of London, did the stone-carving in 
the chancel, and that in the remainder of the 
building was executed by Mr. W. Stevens, of 
Dewsbury. The whole of the building has been 
carried out by Mr. Thos. Whiteley, of Leeds, 
from the designs of Mr. W. H. Crossland, of 
Leeds and London. The church will seat 1,050 
persons. 

Pitminster.—The church here has been re- 
opened by the Bishop of Bath and Wells, after 
undergoing a restoration. The church was in a 
very dilapidated state. Mr. Allen, of Crewkerne, 
architect, prepared the plans for the restoration. 
The rough casts that were placed outside the 
tower a few years ago have been removed, and 
the stonework pointed, and made to look as it 
did originally. On the north side the walls have 
been renewed with flint and sandstone, with 
Hamhill dressings, and the porch has been raised 





and surmounted with a parapet, with carved 
cornices and angels’ heads, with a cross in the 
centre. The old windows on that side have been 
taken out, and a couple of new ones substi- 
tuted. A new roof hasbeen put to the nave, and 
new clearstory windows. The organ gallery has 
been removed, the western side thrown open, and 
the southern aisle widened. The pews have been 
removed, and open benches substituted. The 
roofs of the nave and aisles are of deal, stained 
and varnished. A south porch has been built, 
and the roof of the chancel is of oak. A new 
chancel arch has been erected, and a new arch 
has been built between the north chancel and 
the north aisle. In the chancel there = a reredos, 
with diapered ls, and ornamented carving. 
Ulcomb.——The parish church has been re- 
opened after having been restored. The works 
commenced in 1864, and have been from time to 
time since carried out by the architects, Messrs. 
Slater & Carpenter, as far as the funds would 
allow. The works consist of new roofon chancel, 
with panelled and moulded ceiling, as also all 
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i i issi blic Works. 
the roofs throughout the church, the whitewash | Mr. Ayrton, Chief Commissioner of Pa % 
removed hata he stonework, and replastered, the | and Mr. Howard, of the Woods and Pca 
whole of the walls restored, the windows re-| department, regarding Government — ee 
glazed, and some new windows added, the old| Mr. Howard is prepared to recommend @ gran 
wainscot pews removed and replaced with open of 1001., on the condition that the other sub- 
back wainscot seats, new reading-desk, altar | scriptions amount to 1,5001. ws 
table and rail, chancel paved with Minton’s tiles, | Girvan.—The foundation stone of a Unite 
and the old pulpit renovated and replaced. The | Presbyterian Church has been laid here. The 
contractor was Mr. William Bottle, of Harriet- | edifice will be of the Gothic order of architecture. 
sham. Two carved seats in the chancel have) It is intended to contain 400 sittings, and will 
been given by Mr. Pepper, of Brighton. The | cost 1,600/. of which 1,000l. are already sub- 


i : 
i in Wandesforde Chapel has been scribed. 
asa ne fc Beg pee the chapel has also! Me!rose.—Some time ago, the Lunacy Board of 


dipped into something or cther useful may be 
picked out; and we shall hope to find it circn. 


lating. 





The Science of Building : an Elementary Treatise 
on the Principles of Construction, especially 
adapted to the Requirements of Architectural 
Students. By E, Wynpuam Tarn, M.A,, 
Architect. London: Lockwood & Co. 1870, 

Otp readers of the Builder will not require an 

introduction to the author of this manual, Mr. 

E. W. Tarn, or to be told that he has given 

much more attention to geometry and mathe. 


been newly paved and plastered. 
Great Yarmouth. —Bt. James’s Church has_ 
been partly opened. The portion completed will 
form the chancel. The church has been designed 
by Mr. Seddon, upon a scale almost rivalling 
that of St. Nicholas. The extreme width be-' 
tween the aisle walls will be nearly the same, 
and the height of the chancel is not less lofty,— 
70 ft. The portion already erected presents a 
somewhat curious appearance, and gives no idea 
of the whole plan. It is constructed of brick and 
flint work, and is only a fragment of the design. 
When completed, the new church will accommo- 
date from 1,000 to 1,200 persons; and its area 
will contain only four columns, eo that sight and 
sound will not be interfered with. The plan is 
a Greek cross, with aisles parallel to the nave 
and chancel, bringing the general form rearly 
to a square. The style is Early Geometrical 
Gothic. There is to be no internal plastering, 
as the walls sre finished in brickwork, diapered 
in colour. A lofty tower and spire are contem- | 
plated at the north-east angle. The cost of the 
chancel, as built, is about 1,0001., and the whole 
church, when fully completed, will cost from 8,0001. 
to10,0001. At present, however, the Iron Mission- 
room has been joined to its neighbour, and forms 
a north aisle. The new space will seat about 
230 persons, £0 that with the iron aisle, 500 may 
join in the eervices of the church. All the sit- 
tings are free. 


FROM SCOTLAND. 


Edinburgh.—The executive committee of the 
Scottish national memorial of his Royal High- 
ness the Prince Consort, finding that the scu'p- 
ture intrusted to Mr. John Steell, R.S.A., and 
other distinguished Scottish artists, has made 
very satisfactory progress, and is already far 
advanced, have been considering the description 
of pedestal that ought to be erected, and have 
come to the conclusion, according to the Scots- | 
man, that it ought to be of polished red granite, | 
and not of freestone, as originally proposed. 
The granite pedestal, executed as proposed, | 
would, it is said, be the finest granite work in the 
country, and it can be erected for about 2,0001. 
more than the committee have at their disposal 
for that purpose. They have, therefore,resolved | 
to appeal to the public for the additional | 
funds. —_— The eighth annual general meet- | 
ing of the Edinburgh Workmen’s Houses Im- | 
provement Company (limited) has been held, 
Admiral Sir Wm. Ramsay in the chair. The 
report stated that the progrees was on the whole 
satisfactory. The net revenue arising from the 
rental of the houses enabled them to maintain 
the dividend of 5 per cent., and to add a farther 
sum of 681. 12s, 9$d. to the reserve fund. 
Although the houses built by the company at 
Dumbiedykes are at present all occupied, the 
report stated that the great extent to which 
building has recently been carried on in the 
neighbourhood of the company’s buildings and 
elsewhere has had an appreciable effect on the 
letting of houses. Several of them stocd vacant | 
during the first and second quarters after Whit- 
Sunday, and one was vacant for three quarters. 
There continued a great demand for the lower. 
rented houses, and it was only the honses of the 
highest rents (121. a year) that there was any > 
difficulty in letting. The report was unani-| 
mously adopted.—The late Mies Walker, of | 
Coates, Edinburgh, has bequeathed her estates | 
to the Scottish Episcopal Church. The value of 
the bequest is 200,0001., of which, 40,0001. are | 
to be devoted to the erection of a cathedral 
— in Edinburgh. 

tnlithgow.—Since 5001. were given by Mr 
David Hutchison, of Glasgow, to p aoa and 
aker the parish church, considerable progress 
has been made towards that object. The esti- 
mated cost, it is understood, is fully 2,0001. 
Of this sam about 1,0001. have been promised, 
and Mr. J. Hardy, chairman of the town-council’s 
committee, has been in communication with 





' Berwick, Roxburgh, and Selkirk shires resolved | matics than the majority of architects. In the 


to erect an asylum for the accommodation of the | present work he has sought, and successfully, to 
insane within these counties. A site was fixed | jay before the student of architecture and build. 
upon in the vicinity of Melrose, immediately to! ing g general outline of the scientific subjects 
the north of the Eilden Hills, where a field connected with his profession, an acquaintance 
twenty-five acres in extent was purchased | with which could previously be obtained only by 
from the Duke of Buccleuch at a cost o going to a number of works by various autho. 





'1,5007. The general plan of the asylum build- | ities, The headings of the seven chapters into 


ings forms three sides of an elongated quadri- | which the volume is divided, will show the 
lateral figure, with a centre block between the! scope of the work :—l. Mechanical Forces; 2, 
wings. The general height is two stories. The Retaining Walls; 3. Arches, Cupolas; 4. Build. 
south-west front is 377} ft. in length, and the ing Stones; 5. Timber; 6. Iron; 7. Water con- 
south-east and north-west fronts 148 ft. 8 in., tained in Vessels and Pipes; and a Table of 
and the centre block between the wings sur- Weight per Cabic Foot of Building Materials ig 
rounding a small open court is 100 ft. by 120ft.| given as an appendix. The title, “The Science 
The long line of the south-west frontage is re- | of Building,” is a little too large perhaps, but 20 
lieved by the centre building, which consists of far as it goes we have here a very valuable 
the recreation-ball on the ground, andthechapel book, which we strongly recommend to all 
en the second floor, being thrown forward con-| students. The author hss sought, by avoiding 
siderably; and by the infirmaries, which are | the useof the higher mathematics, to bring the 
placed at the right and left angles, projecting | various subjects within the capacity of those 
43 ft. forward from the general front line. It is yhoge mathematical attainments do not extend 
adopted in the centre division ; large windows Mathematical knowledge, however, to this ex. 
in keeping with the nature of the apartments tent ig n for those who would avail 
(the recreation-hall and chapel) fill up the pro- | themselves of the work. 

jection, and this again is surmounted by two} 
towers, 35 ft. apart, rising to a height of 70 ft., | 
or 34 ft. above the general line of the front | 





VARIORUM. 


elevation. On each side of the recreation-hall 
in the centre, the plan repeats itself,—the south 
side being intended for female patients and the 
north formales. Considerab!e progress bas been 


| made with the mason-work, upwards of 200 roods 


of wall being finished, but the building is not 
expected to be ready for cccupation before the 
spring of 1872. It is intended to accommodate 
about 150 patients. 
30,0001. 
Wardrope, Edinburgh. 

The Tay Pridge—The passing of the Tay 


Bridge Bill being now certain, the directors of the | 


The total cost will be about | 
The architects are Messrs. Brown & | 


“The Military Chest,” and “The Beaver 
Trappers” (W. Tegg), are two capital little story. 
books, translated from the German of Horan, by 
John Henderson. Each little volume contains 
several stories, the chief in each case giving the 
title. They are tales of adventure, spiritedly 
told, ard will please both boys and girls.—— 
“The Anctioneers’ Land and Estate Agents’ 
Directory,” by H. Allnutt (200, Fleet-street), 
contains a list of the principal auctioneers and 
'agents throughout the kingdom. Some parti- 
| culars as to Charges, and a list of usefal books 
for auctioneers, land agents, &c., are worth the 


North British Company intend, it is eaid, imme- attention of those to whom they are addressed. 
diately to proceed with the necessary prelimi-| Auctioneers and agents are much better paid 


naries, s0 that operations may be commenced than architects. —— The current number of 
without delay. Certain important alterations | Britannia, edited by Mr. Arthur A’ Beckett, and 


are contemplated on the bridge, with the view 
of reducing the expense and improving the 


gradients. The works are expected to be begun | 


by August. 


Hooks Received. 


A Test-look of Art Studies for Use in Schools 
and Families. By Henry Warren, K.L. 
London: William Mackenzie. 18570. 


Mr. Henry Warren has Jong been apprecia- 
tively known as the president of the Water- 
Colour Institute, and an excellent teacher of 
bis art. Like a'l who think on the subject, he 








grieves over the ignorance in art matters that | 
prevaile, and the little care shown for it in’ 
general education, and be has issued this little, 
It takes the | 


book for schools to supply a want. 
shape mainly of a dictionary of painters, sculp- 
tors, gem engravers, and illaminators, chroxo- 
logically placed, with observations interspersed 
on the art of the different periods. 
confused in parts, and wants carefal revision by 
a literary hand. For example, speaking of 
water-colour drawings, by Oatade, in the British 
Museum, he says,— 

** A great number of such drawings by Dutch and French 
painters exist in Holland avd ekewhere; and they bring 
us down with little change of manner of execution to our 
own Paul Sandby, our Cozens, our Rooker, our Hearne, 
and so to our Girtia, and even our own Turner, Having 
executed many drawings in Scotland, he went, in 1752, to 
reside at Windsor, where he made above seventy views of 
the scenery in that neighbourho-d. They are careful, 
elaborate, and characteristic, introducing as subordinate 
figures, many well-known pereonages and characters. His 
architecture, chiefly portions of the castle, are well and 
carefully drawn, They are executed in both body and 
transparent colour. They were all purchased by Sir 
Joseph Banks at a liberal price.” 

To whom this refers is not clear. It is certainly 
not to Turner. Nevertheless, the little volume 
is well calculated to be of service; wherever 


It is a little | 


|illustrated by Mr. Matt. Morgan, contains a 
‘number of amusing stories. Mr. Palgrave 
Simpson commences in it a story, “ Worse than 
Death : a Tale of the French Revolution of 1848,” 
| which promises well. If we remember rightly, 
| Mr. Simpson was in Paris during that event, and 
communicated some very valuable particulars to 
a London paper.——Mr. Tom Hood, fecund and 
fancifal, has contributed to London Society a 
capital paper on “ Vers de Société,” in which he 
introduces some good specimens of such com- 
positions, and a humorous paraphrase, by him- 
self, of Horace’s “ Integer Vita.” Amongst the 
illustrations of the number, “ Boating Life at 
Putney,” sketched by Mr. Chasemore, 18 4 
genuine piece of fan. 





Miscellanea, 


An Architect’s Quarrel.—In the County 
Court at Hereford, a case sent down from the 
Queen’s Bench, has jast been decided. It seems 
to have simply been one of accounts between the 
parties, and the judge grumbled at being obliged 
to act as an arbitrator in it. Mr. Payton, the 
plaintiff, and Mr. Haddon, the defendant, had 
been in the habit of acting together profession- 
ally, and the matter related to a balance due on 
their respective proportions of commission. The 

| judge gave a verdict for 121. 12s. beyond the 
amount paid into court, each party to bear his 
own costs of the day. Subsequently, the plaintiff 
complained of being called upon to pay his own 
costs, or rather that the amount was hard upon 
him, inasmuch as all the witnesses had been 
summoned upon his side. His counsel said his 
fees must be paid, also 21. 2s. to one witnes®, 
11. lle. 6d. to another, and so on. He really 


got worse than nothing, therefore, by his honour’s 
decision. The judge raid the question of costs 
was already settled. 
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Society for the Encouragement of the 
Fine Arts.—On Thursday, 5th, Mr. H. C. 
Selous read a paper on “ Greek Art.” Mr. R. 
Westmacott, R.A., occupied the chair. After a 
survey of the progress of Phcenician and 
Egyptian art, and their alternative magnificence 
and meanness, he to show how by his 
wonderful imitations of the human form, truth 
to nature and exquisite finish, the Greek sculp- 
tor, though ignorant of anatomy, had arrived at 
the highest point of perfection, which the Greek 
painter, from want of a knowledge of perspec- 
tive, had failed to attain. Grecian art was of 
spontaneous growth, not an inspiration from 
Egypt, and this youth of art might be inferred | 
from the Grecian carelessness, keen sensibility, | 
and thirst for pleasure. The Assyrian artist was 
blind to the natural dignity of the human form, 
which was the element of every beauty and the 
perfection of every mechanical contrivance. He 
next adverted to the treatment of the male and 
female figure and its adornments by the artists 
of Greece, and compared the discernment shown 
in the criticisms upon the statues of Phidias 
with the indiscriminate praises awarded to half 
the pictures of the artists of the present day, 
who trusted to titles and long quotations for 
their success. He concladed with some remarks 
on the great personal beauty of the Greek nation, 
their intellectual love of the beautiful, and 
adoration of the human form, which he con- 
trasted with the present senseless shapes, so 
destructive of perfect form and motion—high 
heels and waspish waists, that nature abhorred 
quite as much as a vacuum. 


The Proposed Bridges at Grimsby.— 








A New Synagogue for Newport.—The 
foundation-stone of a Hebrew synagogue has 
been laid on a site between Lewis-street and 
Francis-street, Pillgwenlly. The buildings will 
comprise a centre and two wings. In thecentre 
is the entrance to the synagogue, through a 
lobby, of T shape, which will be paved with 
mosaic paving. From this lobby stairs ascend 
to the ladies’ gallery, which will be placed over 
the west end of the synagogue. In the inner 
part of the lobby are lavatories, and over them 
are lavatories for ladies. The synagogue proper 
forms the right wing. It measures 37 ft. in 
length by 22 ft. in width, and has accommoda- 
tion for about 100 persons on the ground floor, 
and about forty in the ladies’ gallery. The 
interior will be lighted by four round-arched 
windows in each of the sides, and a group of 
four smaller ones of similar character in the 
end. The whole of these will be filled with 
embossed and tinted glass. The sanctuary will 
be to the east, and form a raised platform, with 
ornamental canopy over, and have at the back 
the recess for the rolls of the law. The roofs 


The Bradford Corporation Reservoirs 
at Horton Bank Top.—The work of con- 
structing the two corporation reservoirs at 
Horton Bank Top is making progress. The 
reservoirs adjoin each other, one being on the 
north, and the other on the south side of the 
Bradford and Halifax road. are both to 
be used as service reservoirs for the high-level 
district. Operations have been going on at the 
larger reservoir since November last. The 
smaller reservoir was begun about a month ago. 
At the larger reservoir more than two-thirds 
of the entire excavation has already been dog. 
The masonry intended to be put into the main 
outlet culvert is all in readiness. The east re- 
taining wall and the lower puddle trench, which 
is 30 ft. deep and 21 ft. wide, have both been 
completed, and are waiting for inspection. The 
other puddle-trenches are also in a forward state, 
and a great portion of the masonry for the re- 
maining retaining walls is worked and ready for 
use. The plant employed in the constraction 
of the works is extensive. There are about 600 





men on the ground, mostly excavators, and on 


will be of open timber-work, divided into panels | an average they dig up and remove at least 
by the bracings, and the whole stained and var- | 1,800 cubic yards of solid earth per day. The 
nished. The left wing is the minister’s house, | work in the different departments is under the 
which will be of a similar description. The personal supervision of Mr. Fogg, one of the 
style of the building will be round-arched Italian contractors, and of the engineer. 
of simple character, built of black rock, with | Worth Eastern Children’s Hospital.— 
we Ms a pag rma a | The Princess Louize will open a bazaar for the 
ts —s 2 he build Mr J W Ohe ed benefit of the building fund of the North- 
awrence, and the builder Mr. J. W. Chack. =| Bastern Hospital for Children, on Monday, the 
| 16th of May, and two following days, in the large 


a c= nung Showcuntety—-The | room of the City Terminus Hotel, Cannon-street. 


two-miles-and-half length of street tramway has | 
been opened between Whitechapel and Bow | 


| The Princess of Prussia and Princess Christian 
| have sent contributions to the stalls, as have 


According to the plans prepared by Mr. Sacré,| Churches. The line is constructed by the North 
and examined by the council, the footbridge over Metropolitan Tramway Company, and the works 
the railway company’s yard, at East Marsh, have been carried out by Messrs. Fisher & | ards th f ; hi 
Grimsby, will be a wrought-iron lattice girder | Parrish, American contractors, who have suc- | "°8 at ae ei ara ich 
bridge of the latest construction. The principal cessfally supplied Liverpool and Dublin with up to the ag time has been part y se my 
span will be 72 ft. clear over the railway and similar conveniences. Owing to certain sewer- | ne ea Le po te pete hg amet oe ™ 


idings; sid ft. i ide | j ions i i 
sidings; side spans, 50 ft. and 33 ft., to provide ivg operations in South London, the Brixton thing. It saves them from the degradation of 


many other ladies. This hospital has been 
hitherto one of the best managed in London as 


for future extension of sidings. The pillars sup- 
porting the bridgewill be, therefore, aconsiderable | 
distance from the railway metals, and conse- 
quently the less likely to form an obstruction to 
a train requiring a wide berth. The bridge over | 
the Old Dock will also be a girder bridge of 
wrought iron, having a 45 ft. span swivel bridge 
acrossthechannel, The bridgeacrossthe Old Dock | 
is designed so that the work of construction can 

be carried on withoutinterfering with the business 

of the dock, and for this reason the piers for the 

swivel bridge are to be on cast-iron cylinders, 

sunk to the brown clay, and these cylinders 4 ft. 

in diameter, will be sunk to the required depth | 
by excavating the soil within them, and they 

will be afterwards filled up and made solid with 

brick in cement or concrete. The remainder of 

the piers are to be cast-iron screw piles sunk to 

the required depth by means of capstans, on 

Mitchell’s principle. The plan of cylinder piers 

was originally designed by Lord Cochrane | 
(afterwards Earl Dandonald), thirty-five years 

ago, but has only within the last few years 

been carried out in general practice. The cost 

of the railway bridge, it is expected, will not 

exceed 2,0001., and that of the dock bridge be- 

tween 7,0001. and 8,0001, 


Further Opening of Wational Gallery 
and British Museum.— In the House of 
Commons, on a motion for going into committee 
of supply, Mr. W. Allen submitted a motion in 
favour of opening the National Gallery and 
certain portions of the British Museum for the 
inspection of the public between the hours of 
feven and ten p.m., at least three evenings a 
week. The hon. gentleman had estimated the 
cost of lighting the National Gallery at 4,000/. 
per annum, and the British Museum at 6,000/., 





making a total sum of 10,0001. per annum. | 


After some discussion, daring which it was stated, 
on the part of the trustees, that the buildings 
Were not constructed with the view of being 
lighted with gas, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
reminded the House that a new National Gallery 
would jn fulness of time be constructed in 
Trafalgar-equare, and that perheps a portion of 
the national treasures would be removed from 
Bloomebury to a new building at South Kensing- 
ton, and that both edifices might be so planned 
88 to remove the obstacles to the introduction of 
888 which existed in the old ones. Mr. Alderman 


Lawrence having suggested that the British | 
Museum should be opened every evening of the 
Week during the summer months, Mr. Allen 
€xpressed himself satisfied with the ventilation 
Which the subject had received, and withdrew 


like 4,0001. per mile. 


| dinner was announced to be 1,5831. 





the motion, 


line, the opening of which we have recorded, is | pauperism. The dispensaries and gratis hospitals 


nothing like so perfect an illustration of the | ‘ 

pear Pe this = the eastern district. The) ro ee — - san Meme, potas A - 
registered number of passengers is 46. The | RUS GEnIIEES, Seay ENS She eee a 
cars are about double the length of ordinary the poor, and they induce the habit of receiving 
omnibuses, and are built to seat 22 within, and | charity, which age we ly led nacre. Arm 
24 without. According to the provisions of the os ee ays She ~ oat Chil sea 
Act of Parliament, workmen are to be conveyed | Hl ” i —— . — 
at the fare of one penny on particular journeys, | eae 

morning and evening. The horses wear a| The Decoration of the Central Hail, 
minimum of harness, nothing, in fact, behind) House of Commons.—Mr. A. Seymour, in 


‘the collars, and the drivers are clad in the reference to a question on this subject, said he 


smartest of liveries. The calculation is that | addressed it to the Prime Minister, because of 
one horse on the tramway can do the work of | want of courtesy on the part of the member for 
three on the common road. The car is stopped | the Tower Hamlets. Mr. Seymour then asked 
by the break, rapidly applied by the driver. The \the First Lord of the Treasury what in- 
vebicle is balanced upon Indiarubber eprings. | structions bad been issued to Mr. Poynter 
The Whitechapel undertaking has cost something | with regard to the decoration of the central 
ball, and whether the cartoons os a 
: ‘that gentleman at the Royal Academy’s Ex- 
SS en eee eee | hibition were to be wore Mr. Gladstone 


|The annual dinner of this institution has been | said, that he understood that Mr. Poynter had 


held in Willis’s Rooms, and numerously attended. : : 
The Duke of Argyll presided. Since its founda- | been promised that he should be employed in 
i i +, ; | decorating the central hall, but he had been 
tion 2,592 donations have been granted by it in he Fi Cc gy’ f Works 
sums amounting in the aggregate to 94,4181. (ONE ind decision, which had not yet beon 
The fands collected last year amounted to little |" #walt the a . antige 

| arrived at, as to the method of carrying into 





| short of 3,0001. This year an application having | effect the designs contemplated. The cartoons 


been made to Sir W. Tite, for a subscription ere the property of the Government, 
beenetn Comrie anh. grees - oomere 8 be ad cae ee be inl returned to Mr. 
orphans of artists in connexion with the institu. | Poynter. They would be employed for some 
tion, he responded to the application by sending a | a br i. es y 
check for 1,0001. In replying to the toast of the pe pene 

Royal Academy, Sir F. Grant said the Academy| Proposed New Drill-shed for Rother- 
entertained the most friendly feelings towards all ham.—On Tuesday night, a meeting of the 
the other art institutions which held separate ex- | Driil-shed Committee was held in the Corn 
hibitions. | The Academy had learnt with much | Exchange, Rotherham, to consider the advisa- 
interest that an crphanage was being established bility of offering a premium for the best plans 
under the auspices of the Council of the Artists’ | for the drill-shed which it is proposed to erect 
General Benevolent Institution, and he had been on a plot of ground at the end of Norfolk-street. 
requested by the General Assembly of the| After considerable discussion, it was decided to 
Academy to place in the hands of the secretary | advertise in the local papers, offering a premium 
a check for 5001. towards that object. The for the best set of plans for the intended build- 
toast of the “‘I'wo Water-colour Societies and/| ing. The drill-room is to be 90 ft. by 50 ft., 
the Society of British Artists” was proposed by | with a light gallery running round three sides, 
Mr. Kinnaird, and responded to by M. Carl Haag. | and a band-gallery at the fourth side. 

The amount of subscriptions received at the Zambeth School of Art.—The annus! 
meeting of the students and friends of the Lam- 
beth Schocl of Art was held at the School-honse, 
Miller’s-lane, Vauxhall ; the Rev. Canon Gregory 
in the chair. The Bishop of Winchester delivered 
an address in relation to art; ‘and there was 
a numerous attendance. The Rev. Canon Gre- 
gory distributed the prizes to about thirty 
Mr. H. Doulton, the Rev. 
and others addressed 


Wew Public Baths in Brighton.—The 
tenders of Mr. John Blackmore, of Brighton, to 
perform the builder’s work for 9201. in the erec- 
tion of the new public baths, and Messrs. C. & 
J. Reed, North-street, of 5751., to do the engi- 
neer’s contract on that part of the baths which 
is to be built upon the site of the Infantry| students. Mr. Cresy, 
Barracks, at the bottom of Church-street, Mr. Carnes, Mr. Sparkes, 
Brighton, have been accepted. the meeting. 
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Wonumental.—Six years ago a number of 
gentlemen associated themselves together with 
the object of obtaining a statue of Mr. Glad. 
stone for St. George’s Hall. The execution of 
the design was subsequently undertaken by 
Mr. Adams Acton, sculptor, who was to receive 
1,000. for the work. The result has now been 
placed ina niche at the east side of St. George’s 
hall, immediately on the left of the statue of the 
late Earl of Derby. There has been a private 
unveiling of the statue, preliminary to the inan- 
guration. Mr. Gladstone is represented in & 
standing posture, arrayed in the flowing robe of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. His right 
hand is crossed upon his breast, while the left 
lightly grasps a scroll.——The Emperor of 
Brazil has refused a statue which his people are 
about to erect to him, and recommends that the 
money should be spent on primary schools. The 
statue, however, is to go on. 


Communication through St. James's 
Park.—Her Majesty has given permission to 


open & road, as soon as possible, from St. J ames’s- | 


street, through the end of the park, to Storey’s- 


gate, for carriages, hired cabs, and riders on 


| he New Music Hall, Sheffield.—In con- 
sequence of the contractors, Messrs. Nelson 
Brothers, having requested to be relieved from 
their engagements for the masons’, bricklayers’, 
and excavators’ work required for this new 
building, the directors have re-let the contracts 
to Messrs. G. Longden & Son; and the workmen 
have commenced to clear and level the ground 
ready for the excavation of the cellars and foun- 
dations of the building. 


The Institution of Civil Engineers.— 
We are given to understand that the late M 
Appold has left to the Institution a legacy of 
1,000/., payable at the same time as the legacy 
for @ similar amount from her husband, the 
late Mr. J. G. Appold, F.R.S., Assoc. Inst. C.E. 
It is believed that both bequests have been 
made “for the general use and benefit of the 
society,” without being fettered with any con- 
ditions. 

Opening of the Paris Fine Arts Exhi- 
bition.— The annuel exhibition of pictures, 
sculpture, and other works of art, was opened 
|on the 1st of May, according to custom. The 
‘total number of works shown amount to 5,434. 














horseback. When Parliament-street is widened, 7), pictures in oil number 2,991, and occupy 
this new and temporary route may be closed. | twenty.three rooms (eight more than usual) ; 
Mr. Ayrton, in announcing this in the Commons, | they are all hung in alphabetical order. 

said also that when the metropolitan authorities | 


decided on such an ontlay, the Mall might be Acoustic Science.—A Parisian savant, M. | 
continued to Charing-cross in a straight line. | Lissajous, has been profitably lecturing upon | tect 


No doubt, he added, an opening giving a com- | acoustic science, says the Musical Standard, and 


plete vista of the Mall from the Strand would be 
@ great improvement, and would be sanctioned 
by public opinion ; but long since the Govern- 
ment had ceased to make improvements for the 
benefit of the metropolis out of the national 


particularly upon the phenomena of sound and 
flame, the emission of musical sounds by flames 
' passed through tubes of proportionate length (as 


set forth at the Royal Institution of London),— | °F piss” Mr F. W. Burnham, architect —_ 


_& process which he entertains a hope of bringing 


exchequer. | to some practical natility. 


“The Auto-biography of an Octe- sir Francis Crossley’s Gift to Halifax.— 
genarian Architeet.”—Under this title, Mr. The governors of the Halifax Infirmary have 
G. L. Taylor (joint author with Cresy in the regolyed that in consequence of the munificent 
* Architectural Antiquities of Rome”) is about | gift of 10,0001. by Sir Francis Crossley, bart., 


to publish a record of his studies at home and | M.P., towards a new building, all schemes for | Rochester. 


abroad, during sixty-five years, comprising among altering the present infirmary be abandoned. 
the subjects treated of the cathedrals of Eog- | The estimated cost, exclusive of the ground, is 
land, France, and Italy; the temples of Rome, | 20,0001. 


Greece, and Sicily, with explanations of their | 
various styles—and plans, from measurement;| Pa@lestine Exploration Fund.—The annual 
also, incidents of travel, and sketches of other | ™@eting of the Society for Promoting the Inves- 


buildings and objects on his route, from notes | tigation of the Holy Land will be held at the 


and measurements during tours through Eng- | 
land, France, Italy, Greece, and Sicily, in| 
1816-17-18-19 (principally on foot), with re-visits | 
in 1857 to 1868. It will be published through 
Messrs. Longmans & Co., by subscription, the 
number of copies limited, and can scarcely fail 
to be a work of considerable interest. 


The Water Supply, Rawmarsh.—The 
report of the Water Committee was read and | 
adopted. It contained the certificate from Mr. 
J. F. Bateman, London, approving Mr. T. W. 
Roome’s detailed plans for the sewerage and 
water supply of the Rawmarsh Local Board 
district. The chairman said that the plans which 
had been prepared by the surveyor, in connexion 


Royal Institution on Monday, the 16th, at three 
o’clock. Capt. Warren will give an account of 
his most recent excavations. 


Fall at Waverley Bridge Station, Edin- 
burgh.—A portion of the south-east corner of 
the passenger-shed of the Waverley Bridge 
Station of the North British Railway Company, 
Edinburgh,'has fallen to the extent of 40 ft. by 
60 ft. Fortunately no one was injured. 


Foreign Joinery.—Ilt is generally under- 
stood that the greater part of the foreign joiners’ 
work imported into this country is manufactured 
by machinery made in England, principally in 
London, and exported for that express purpose. 





with the Rawmarsh water supply, did the 
greatest credit to him. He had pleasure in pro- 
posing that a donation of ten guineas be pre- 
sented to the surveyor for his services in preparing 
the plans. This was unanimously passed. 


Sea Water for London.—A “Learner” | 


writes : A sea-water lake of ample circumference 


Roman Remains in Bath.—The excava- 
| tions that are being made in Bath for the con- 
| struction of the new Pump Room Hotel have 
| brought to light some very interesting Roman 
| remains, 


| & Proposed Canal.—A memorial is being 
| submitted to the Birmingham iron trade in 


would beagreat boon tothe inhabitants of London. | ¢, f f 
Bal water might bo freed op on an elerted| seit reel 200 tae 
? . 


Baved, many morbid states cured and prevented 

- it, -_ the physical condition of the popula- 
40n much improved. The surplus water might 

help to flush the sewers, as i 


Royal Gallery of filustration.—Mr. 
German Reed has secured the services of Mr. 
Corney Grain, a new vocal and pianoforte 
humorist, whose delineations of society in its 
Various phases have been received for some time 
past with great relish in private circles. On Mon- 
day, May 16th, Mr.'Grain will appear in a musical 
sketch written by himself, and entitled, “ The 
oo regi “Ages Ago” is to be with- 

wn, @ way for a ne tertainm 
by Mr. W. 8. Gilbert. wit Qe 


Bells for Melbourne.—A set of five bells 
have recently been cast by Mr. Jobn O. Wilson, 
Gorbals Bell Foundry, Glasgow, for the tower of 
the General Post-office, Melbourne, and to the 
order of the Government of Victoria. The tenor, 
or hour bell, weighs 32} cwt., and the four 
smaller bells are for chiming the quarters, 


part of the coast, and conducted perennially, | 
into a thermal reservoir. Many lives would be| 


The Albert Institute at Windsor.—Her 
Majesty, on application, has stated that she will 
contribute 100 guineas to this Institute when- 
ever the building is in course of erection. 


The Pharmaceutical Society. — This 
society will hold a conversazione inthe South 
aa Museum on Wednesday evening, the 


The Royal Society.—Of the fifteen can- 
didates selected by the council for election to 
the honour of F.R.S., jive are Doctors of 
Medicine. 

Architectural Education.—The Voluntary 
Examination is now going on at the Institute of 
Architects. There are ten candidates. 








TENDERS. 


For alterations to the Old le, 
Mittin 
Wheeler £358 











eoo 


0 
0 
0 


West 250 
Kelly, Brothers (accepted) ........ - 246 








For house, stables, &c., at 
Mrs. 'T. hedgoter “Mi. Richard, Mastin nent oF 


’ * artin, 
Quantities supplied by Mr, Frederick Sparrow :— 
Gnucheane 














House, and Stables 
Conservatory, : 
Roberts .....c00 £3,250 0 .., £379 0 ... £409 9 
Blackmore ........ 8, 0... 83110 ... 627 09 
Pollard ... . 3,145.0 .. 248 0 ... 585 0 
Turner & Son ...... 3,141.0 ... 203 0 ... 513 0 
Williams & Son... 3,178 0 ... 277 0 ... 487 0 
Dove, Brothers ... 2,976 0 ... 3235 0 ... 505 0 
OT cisesidietneiy 2,007°0 ... 38550 ... 465 6 
caneenenie serssees 3,000 0 .... 250 0 ... 424 0 
Chappell ..........00 2,888 0 .. 241 0 ,.. 451 0 
_ ee wavduens 2,850 0 ... 24°00 ... 450 0 
For stables, &c., in Tichborne-row, Edgware. fi 
Meness . Eastman & Son, Mr. H, T. Nortberofty a archi. 
tect :— 
Scott £2,197 0 0 
Winship ... 2,180 0 0 
Manley & Rogers....cssossseseee 2,077 0 0 
Higgs 2,053 0 0 
WHERE ccccanccocsncacestssoenessnssasesces 1,955 0 0 





For erection of the Birmingham Edge T 
. William Hale, architect, 


[ 
oH 














oooococo 


Blore 900 
Ravenscroft (accepted) ........ soos |, 889 





For alterations and repairs to dwelling-house and stables 
No. 30, Bedford-place, Mr. Lewis Solomon, archi. 








Brid & Nathall .......... ssseeees £086 0 0 
Wi 12 6 
Pittman . 46 5 0 
DOmeAtROe « .ccscccctccssescesccinesenomtces San 0 © 





For bnilding infectious and fever wards, Wycombe 
tities not supplied :— 
Weeden 








eseosent £525 0 0 
Spicer ...... 525 0 0 
Smith & Fletcher..........s000+-ess00ee 495 0 0 
2 sooo 489 0 «0 
Looseley (accepted) ......sseceeeerere 469 0 0 








Accepted for landing-place and ship pier for the city of 
Y . Mr. Sonny adders onenionst — g 


soevesenaentonesananpess cnbeasens £345 0 0 
Contract No, 2—Ship Pier. 
GORD sessersntdcisnssnnssissees enksateiiiokes 120 0 0 








For public rooms, offices, &c., at Tanbridge Wells. 
Messrs. Wilson & Willcox, architects. Quantities by 
Mr, Thos. Ladds :— 




















Edwards, Brothers ....00....+0+0 £10,762 0 0 
Haward, Brothers ...........cs0+00 650 0 0 
Markwick & Thurgood ..........+ 9,635 0 0 
9,587 0 0 

00 

0 0 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

0 0 

00 

00 

00 

Tunbridge & Denne ...........+ «oe 8,338 0 0 
Higgs ae 8,224 0 0 
Wilhcombe & Oakiey Tosconsseson see 7,897 0 0 





For the erection of two semi-detached houses, Amer- 
sham Hill, High Wycombe. Mr, Arthur Vernon, archi- 
tect. Quantities supplied ;— 

Silver: & BN .........cccccsscrseseseess £1,825 0 
Honour ... 1,763 
TOO cscicscnecacorveessuapia chanting 1,754 
WORE 0. cictinisestnesseaeeceess 1,750 
Reavell 1,750 




















SCanmncooooooso 
eoceooooeooeoo 








For three houses at. Egham, for Mr. James Wye- 
Messrs. Maples, architects :— 








BU ighfistg Ele  ....nrcescascoorscansccesee £1,272 0 0 
Crabb & Vaughan .........c00+000 1,236 0 0 
Poole 1,200 0 0 
BOW YOR ccriceseraperescoancunsas veomens 1,153 0 0 
Oader 1,025 0 0 
Ball 607 0 0 








For sundry works at Cookham Union Workhouse, for 
the Guardians. Mr. C. Cooper, architect :— 






































006. nccencens £597 18 6 
Silver & BON .occorsccseossenccccacesossese 459 0 0 

i er ccissen . 44 00 
Reavell 4i8 0 0 
Price 445 0 0 
Partlo 423° 0 0 
Woodbridge 410 0 0 

For two sh Widmore-road, Bromley, Kent, for Mr. 
Wood, Mr. E, H. Badger, architect :— 

Amer £1,785 0.0 
Gorrum 1,728 0 0 
Penny 1,689 0 0 
Jervard 1,658 0 0 
Bates & Laces v.rccrserserseerearerene 1,655 0 0 
Pain & Balding 1,595 0 0 
Beat 1,539 0 0 
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For the hee aBhaal stores at Alexandra Wharf, 
Wo 
Kelly, Brothers (aeeepted) ,,....,.. £230 0 0 

















TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Ignoramus (a gasfire, if it have a chimney, as it should; isin no 
way injurious. The buraing of gas without ventilation is unques- 
tionably injurious to books and ot ber objccts «xposed to itsinflu 
ence).—Keene’s Cement (we receive constant complaints of spots 
and cracks where it is used ; but it would be useless to print them. 
In some cases t he evil may result from bad execution of the work 
he manufacturers, however, would do well to inquire into such 

complaints: as may be made to them).—J. P.—An Inquirer.— 
u.H.#.-F. BR. W.—0. J—R. W. M—J. M—W.& W.—-E M8. 
T H.-G. R—EK. P.—A, V.—T. D.—F. & P.—8. D.—W. B.—M.— 
H.3.—8. W.—T. W. RT. D.—C. J. R.—J. MeN.—Col, A. P.—L. R— 
i. G—J. OC. T—A. @.—H. W. OT. W.—F. C.—W. H.-J, T.— 
Lady L—-R. P. PO. F, FW. BL. 8.—M. & &.—Jalivs,— 
J. ¥.—H. EK. B.—A. McK. (next week). —R. 8. (next week) —W. T. P. 
(will have attention).—M. & M. (too late for present issue). 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
addresses, 

All statements of facts, lists of Tenders, &c., must be accompanied 
by the mame and address of the sender, not necessarily for 
publication. 

Norz.—The responsibility of signed articles,-and papers read at 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors, 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 
RICHMOND, SURREY.—£tock and Implements in Trade of « 


MESSES.B BREWER & SON are instructed 


by Mr. Ji . io eee uence fof ill-health, has 
disposed of his “anne to BLL, by AU UCTION, without fomree D 
the PE Pe EMIS 3, 


Rich 
TUESDAY, 4] i7th of M Y, 1er0, at TWEL E o’clock precise! tn 
f the of lots, the valuable BTOCK in TRADE, 


com rising " lenge per of dry deals, and cut stuff, pene 
and other doors, —o ana elm, an excellent assortment of 
builde:s’ iro: pe tg and other stoves, stone in block po 
slabe, marble other chimney-picees, bricks, slatrr, tiles, and 
érain-pipes, white lead, Minseed of}, turps, and colours, a quanti é 
paper-hanging, glass, sheet lead, and lead pipe, carpenters’ 
mortising machine, eeaffolding, stone trucks, contractor's ae 
watchman’s box, chain and rope falls, brick cart, spring cart, pory 

a SS as 
desks, drawing Ce quan fan gra 

torn a te be viewed the day pre- 

ceding the Sale, 


on the Premises, and of the 
Auctioneers, 2, Upper Hill-ctreet, 








HAMMERSMITH.—Ten Acres of valuable oer Land, nie 
Hammersmith — onthe Surrey side, and Mesers. Cow: 
Son's extensive Works, with a river frontans of about 83) et, 
—_ = anmaetsee cf builders and land speculators on a 


M E SSRS. GADSDEN, ELLIS, & 


SCORER wt BALE by Pha cs mn the MART, Token- 
house-yard, Bank of England, on W EDN®SDAY, JUNE 22, in thirty- 
four lots, 10 Acres of very valusble FREEH ou BUILDING LAND, 
in the Hammersmith Bridge-road, immediately avatlable for build- 
ing on, and being divided into emall _ highly — for builders 
and jaud ep eelators ; there is also a river frontage of about 850 feet, 
which can at once be turned to account in the formation of wharfs, 


Partiea’ 
FISHER, Solicitors, enn ecokaa, Hall; at the Mart ; and of 
Mess s. GADSD&N, ELLIS, & 18, Old Broad-street, City. 
WALTHA MBTOW, ESSEX.—Eligi ble Freehold Building Land. 
R. WHITTINGHAM is instructed to 
. oe UC TION, at the Bakers’ Arme, Toad, 
on THURSDAY, MAY 19, at &1X for SEVEN in Ti aay lots, 
the Remaining Portion ‘of the cietble FREEHOLD B ING 
LAND, tithe free, and land-tax redeemed, having frontages to Mark 
House-road, and the new re A situate at the 
rear of Fraser's Nursery, and within minutes’ walk of the 
Len Bridge Station, and the ry a statin at Marsh-street, on the 
Great Fastern Railway. Also a few Lets in Granville, Pembroke- 
road, South, and Copeland reads, on the Copeland Park 





4 in th one te of Mesrs. RUSSELL, 
none in e 3 

RU: SELL, ta, Ookemam *% 

street, Lcndon, E.C,; and at the Place of fale. 





HARROW, Sita Soiree Lots of very valuable Free- 
= eee oe —_, hove g Bee % one ES er mant Mee walk hy the Harrow 


Wiss “JONAS 1 PAXTON ‘& GEO. 
CASTLE will SELL by AUCTION, at the NEW AUCTION 
MART, Tokenbouse-yard, London, on MONDAY, MAY 30, 1870, 
at ONE for TWO. o'clock sseven Lots 
Suieer Fey BU. 


and 
are, with one or two exceptions, 180 feet im depth. The locality is 
highly respectable, with a rapidly-increasing population, and the 
distance from Harrow Station to 
Houses in this district will ever 
and conditions of Sale, may be had at the 


Avction Mart ; of Messrs. T. &G. MALLAN, Eolicitors, Oxford ; or of | 


the Auctioneers, Bicester, Oxon, 


Tooting, Merton, and Wimbledon Railway. 
perty.—Freehold Building Land, with reserved Site for Tavern - 
Ville Residences, &c, 


M*. V. BUCKLAND is instructed by 


the Dinostans to SELL by AUCTION, at the MART, tance. 


on TURSDAY, MAY 24, at ONE precisely, th 
tow viable FAUEHOLDand LBASRAOLD PROPERTIES :— 
MBLEDON JUNCTION 1 te to the 


—Baiiding Land, 
dette, vite: 1p Prominent frontage, and exclusive site fora tavern, 


At MERTON,—Six Leasehold fronting the Morden-road, 
Hear the Double Gates and Merton with apetonnne - 


about va. g 
Mitcham ng 31 p. of Freehold 








* Sapp of "ws ae an Artesian well; Four Freehold semi- 
Twelve Plots of Balldin ai ® —_ 


Ground. 
aot TOOTING JUNCTION.—Ten Plots of Freebold Butiin g land 
‘pny fue Station, and Six other Plota cose adjoint 
Waterloo Station ; = ALLEN had of F. i Rw MACAULAY, on 
oe “bridge ; of JOHN maf ‘geiniecr,. , 21, Capnon- 
LAND, the Auction Mart; and at the Ofless of ar. V, BUOK- 
' 72, Caunon-street, City, B.C, 


TUESDA hs ist degen Mate at TWELVE for ON clot, 
several PLOTS OLD LAN situate for 





East-bill, Wandsworth.—Valusble Freehold Meadow Land, with 


ESSRS, ED FOX & BOUSFIELD 
rd, sland om WEDAESDAY, te 18th,” : 
on x » MAY 
o'clock precisely, a valuable PLOT of FREE pen 
elles ot Nast hill, Waneoworh, having o 
‘ » Londo of about 120 feet, and ‘ nding a Aue ie, 
to 


bilities for builete te Shamed there Te 

—_ with — ra acjacent o m ef ne dont onjolne 
rounder w tachie,=Pentiewens of" of JOHN I Bolter “1 

9, Mincing-lane, E.C.; at the Mart; and of mab Ban. Bal % 

& BOUSFIBLD, 24, Gresham strest, Bank, EC. corner of Colemene 








TURNER & ALLEN’S 
NEW DESIGNS 
For Plain & Ornamenta 
LAMP POSTS, 
DWARF 
GAS PILLARS, 
LAMP BRACKETS 


CANDELABRA, 
Bronzed Gas Figures, 















Fountains, 
BRONZED STATUES, 
VASES, &c. 


Gates, Railings, Balcony 


Panels, 
Complete Pattern and 
Price Book 3s. 6d, in 
stamps, 


TURNER & ALLEN, 
IRON MERCHANTS, 
Found 


ers, 
and Man 
\ 201, UPPER THAMES 


STREET, Lonvow, B.C 





’ STONE 














Now ready, in roan tuck, 


EALE’S ENGINEER'S, “AKGHI- 


TECT’S, and CONTRACTOR'S POCKET- *B00K, for 1870. 
Containing , besides the horny Calendar and other Almanac infor- 
— a med of useful Tables, Rules, Formu's, &. &c, With 

yep nes 
“¢ A xvecewary and reliable book of re’erence. Every branch 
engineering is treated of, and facts, figures, and data of every kind 
abound.”— Mechanics’ Magazine, 

London ; LOCK WOOD & O00, 7, Stationers’ Hall-court, E.C. 


Now ready, 12mo. cloth, price 
EALE’S BUILDER’ 8 "$ “and CON- 
TRACIOR’S PRICE BOOK for 1870. Containing Prices for 
Work in all branches of the Building Trade ; with an Appendix of 
Tables, Notes, Memoranda, &c. 
“ Well done and reliable. hey gr Mechanic, 
e a multitudinous variety of useful info:mation.”— Building 


Carefully revised and admi-ab'y arranged.” — Engineer. 
London : LOCKWOOD & CO. 7, Stationers’ Hail-c -urt, EC. 








O* ART “TRAINING : "addressed to 


RACE, 
London : oux BoMPUS, oe Oxford-street, w. 
BY THOMAS MOBBRIS, Architect. 


A HOUSE for the SUBURBS, Socially 

and Architecturally Sketebed, with a Prefatory Glance at the 
Great City. Third Edition, with Designs, 12s. 6d 
How te Value, Claim, Protect. 

ACLUE to BAILWAY andother COMPENSA- 

TION ort Puiedigles bo PERSON, the bet * Value of 

A DISCOURSE upon DILAPIDATIONS, 

Ecclesiastical and General : their Nature and the Principles of 

— tly di trated. With Appendix on Party- wails, 

A POPULAR OUTLINE of PERSPECTIVE, 

or Graphic Projection, Parallel, Diagonal, Pan-angular, Graceful, 


= London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO. 


Price 2d, ; post free, 3d. 
HE EXCHANGE and MART: the 
Journal of the Household. This is a high-class journal for 
ing private persons .o exchance, sell, or buy, without their 
names being known to the public, with security and with desp:teh. 
It also contains essays, questions, and a swers, upon every sabject 
connected with the household. The only journal of its 
existence. 


32, Wellington-street, London, W.C. 
Now Publishing, in Monthly Parts, price ls. 


fe wo R KS HO P. 


al be aptly considered as a Practical and 
The above Journ. pe be a on Ww, 

















poe po 
ue of the same is further enbanced by 
a treating upon = the bistory and present state of all ceeds of 
x t; as also notices of the latest Inventions and 


Practical Receipts. 
Bheet of Details to a Le Size will be given as a Supplement 
. M with each Part. 
J. HAGGER, 67, Paternos‘er-row, London. 


i el METHOD of REPRODUCING 
PLANS, DRAWINGS, DESIGNS, &c. 
Messrs. EDWARDS & KIDD 
Invite the attention of Architects, Engineers, ~~ ea cpeemeaeiia 
oro icaMOAL PRINTING, 
d ancl arene imile Prints cheaply and with 














For p large 
idit Full jeu!ars an6 specimens on application, 
out mp iy opinitA STREET, COVENT- le 


Just pubiehet oe demy 8vo. with Ferme ar Engravings, 
[HE SCIENCE of. BUILDING : on 


Mepeatere Rrtines the Principles of Construction, Espe- 
peelally —— ts of Architectural Students. 
TARN, M.A. Architect. 

“ No Architectural Student should be without this hand-book of 
constructional knowledge.”— 4 

“This work must be as welo to the Student 
to the Student in 
quinienny 4b Ghotnaipiiosaan distinguishes the master mind,’ 


Artizan, May 1,1 
London : & CO. 7, Stationers’ Hall-court, EC, 
Now ready, ee ee. 
QPECIMENS ‘of Sof MEDLEVAL ARCHI- 








from Sketches made in France and Italy. 
an By W. og wo em aee o - Archie 
Plates, handsomely boun: edges. 
London : ALFRED T. por ys ll, Serle-street, Lincoln-inn-fields ; 





New Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. 


[2is8 PEASANTRY _ TRAITS © "and 
STORIES OF THE. 

Tiustrated with ebame py Portrait of the 

pm ay ~ aio characteristic Etchings on Steel, by Harvey, 


Gilbert, Phiz, &. 
Gone WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras-lane, Cheapside. 


‘oth, ls. 64. 
DESCRIPTIVE HANDBOOK of 


aS Ds COINS, giving a concise descrip'ion of the various 
kinds of Coin from the Norman Conquest to the reign of Queen 
Victoria (with 11 plates containing fac similes of 64 Coins). 
By LLEWELLYN JEWITY. 
London : WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras-lane, Cheapside. 


post, 24. 
HE MILITARY CHEST: an Incident of 
the German Wars. Translated from the German, by JOHN 
HENDBREON, wan other Stories, 
London : WILLIAM TXGG, Paneras-lane, Cheapside. 











8vo. cloth extra, 2s. 
[HE Bi Bia AVER TRAPPERS : a Story of 
venture. Translated from the Ge . by J 
HENDERSON. wie the Natural Histery, ona ran he 4 
Beaver, &c. Illustrated. 
London : WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras-lane, Cheapside. 


es 


CAPITALISTS.—WANTED a PART- 
NER with 2007. to 300%. to start a new Invention of great ime 
portance to Building purpores.—For further particulars apply by 
letter only to W. 45, Fairpack-street, East-road, B.C. 


ARCHITECTS.—A SHARE in an old- 

established and first-rate LONDON PRACTICE TO BE DIS- 

POSED OF, the Senior Partner retiring. Applicants must nate 
means +t their disposal.—Address, 566, Office of “The Builder.” 


( \ SMITH & SON, rienced DIVERS 

AED <- Contractors for —s hus Sabmarine Work, such as 

Dock-gates, Inverte, Underpinnin:s Quay-walls, Sinking 

cyhaaen for Bridges, Working 7 oumee Veasels, &c. — Private 
Resid Gladstone-street, Battersea Park. 


as * 























OROUGH of SOUTH SHIELDS.— 


WANTED, for three or four months, a competent SURVEYOR 
and DRAUGHTSMAN, to survey the new parts of the borough, and 


of | plot the same, on the plan of the town. Salary, 22. 2s. per week.— 


Applications, &c. to be.sent to me on or before TUESDAY, the 24th 
of MAY inst.—By — THOMAS SALMON, Town Clerk and Clerk 
to the Local Board of Health. 


ENERAL MANAGER WANTED, by 


a BUILDER in the Midland Counties. Must have a thoro 
practical knowl: of all the trades, be able to measure up wor 
take out quantit prepare finished and working diawir gs, 

keep a prime cost account. a sober and evergetic. Hours the 
same as the wor Salary to commence with 3. 34. per week.— 
a sae and experience, with references, to G. M. Office 


O TOWN SURVEYORS.—The Local 
Board of Health for the District of rad te eee are desirous of 
engaging the SERVICES of «n d practical Man to act 
as TOWN SURVEYOR. Besides t ony duties of a Surveyor 
to a town under the Local Government Act and the Public 








the candidates, jeations, with copy of testimonials, to be sent 
to tae endeatgned ob ov before the 24th day of MAY instant, Testi- 
mantels, net to censed cin, mnet be of renee C0. ened 
originals, forwarded at — nest, will n urned, 
VERRALL, Clerk to the Local Board. 


Worthing, 5th May, wee 


PLASTERERS. 
[HE PLASTERING and STUCCOING of 
SIX CONCRETE COTTAGES and VILLA RESIDENCE TO 





BE LET, in - country.—Apply to J. 





Dover-road, 8 
ENGINE FITTERS, &c, 
WANTED, . by the Norwich Board of 
Health © MEN to take charge of and DRIVE the 


STEAM ENGINES at the —_ WORKS. They must be com- 
petent to execute avy repairs to the engines aud pumps, as there is 
a workshop fitted with machinery on the works, Those will be pre- 
ferred who have been ape. tet on — —- Applications, 
age, and — ——- 
and stating required, = be poy on or before 
MonDaY, atiog wage 2 instant, addressed to H. Ly mene men 
Esq. Olerk to the Norwich Board of Hesith, Bank Chambers, 
Norwich, and endorsed “Applications for Situation of Engine 
Driver, &.” 


ANTED immediately, in an Architect's 


in the North of a MANAGING CLERK, who 
must be Naren te _ Babee on draughtsmin, with a fair 


knowledge of design yoy construction.—Address, A. B. Z. Offics of 
Tre Buticer.” 


ANTED, an experienced GENERAL 
HAND at 4 PLUMBER and HOUSE DECORATOR'S.— 
Aoply to Mrs, CLAEKE, Stationer, High-street, Sydenham. 


W ANTED, a well-educated Youth, as Out- 

IL to a & f Architects an rveyors 
of wnatee. artctéa nh en hag nedunl te.—Address, J. M. 31, 
George-street, -road, N.W. 

ANTED, a Person who thoroughly 
ententends ARCHITECTURAL _~ other nen Aon 
th ; also Br 
grana Stine and capability of directing 

4 - 


t lifications.— 
om are necessary qua a 
ting age, terms, and last engsgement, by letter, 
rad - iaing aes Waterlow’s, 49, Pariiament-street, Westwinster, 
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THE BUILDER. 
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ee 





ANTED, a Builder's OFFICE CLERK, 

in a town south of London. Ureless for any to a.ply whe 

are not well up in bookkeeping and office duties, avd who e refer- 

ences wi)l not ene sho ctyicvest inquiry.—Addre-s, with terms, refer- 
ences, &c. to 608, Office of “ The Builder.” 


ANTED, on a Building Estate near 
Londop, a " empotent SUPERINTENDENT of WOKKS, 
thoroughly versed in setting out and mess ring up work ; required 
also to astist in office, and, if capable of preparing plans, i it would be 
prefe) red.— Address, 601, Office of “The Builder.” 





BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS, 
HE ie Advent, who has been on engaged for 


\ ANTED, by a died Man, a SITUA- 

AS x 
ieee Te S ee, See SP ials Fa, 
Islivg*on. 


ANTED, *. “RE-ENGAGEMENT as 
CLERK of WORKS. Sony 3 years’ experience. Testi- 

monia's first class. Well up in church work, quontities, measuring 
F dion ig &c. Ase, 45.—Address, A. Z. Z. Mrs. Hverard, Kintbury, 


Clerk, &e. ee wil. shorty be 2» sn ENGAGE anes EMENT. Filme cost 


Shes of “The Bai 
(THMPORARY " [oasis CE rendered to to 
ROHITECTS, BUILDERS, te. tracing, and copy. 


rear out TS preparing estimate Wey 


in on moderate.—Addcess, A 











\ ANTED, in a Builder or Quantity Sur- 

veyor’s Oftice, a SiiUATION as JUNIOR CLERK. Can | 
trace, copy plans, and abstract, Two years in archit:ctand quantity | 
surveyor’s office. —Address, BETA, 63, Cornhil’, 


ITECTS AND BUILDERS. 





ANTED,. 2 RE-ENGAGEMENT, as | 


GEN&SRAL MANAGER and FOREMAN, bya theceushiy | 
practical and energetic Man (joiner by trade). Weil up in office 
—_ ~~ plans and etail drawines, and all branches of the bailding 

Ten years’ experience. First-c'ass reference. (London pre- 
one —Adinss, JOHN PKARSE, Butiand, Modbary, Devon. 


ANTED, EMPLOYMENT, by a CAR- 

PENTER ond JOINER. Used to sh-p ons office fitting=, all 

kinds of blinds, and capable of taking charge of plans, specifica- 

ineawe oy accounts.—Addiess, No, 32’, 51, Besboruugh-placs, Pim- 
ico, 








‘0 BUILDERS AND OTHER 


ANTED, a SITUATION as CARPEN- 


\ | bi ye JOINER A Young Man, aged 23, of sober habits, 
accustomed to j ~~ ¢ A non-society man, and can be well recom- 
m+ nied. whsien a . F. 24, Farringdon-street, City. 





TO BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, AND OTHERS. 





‘\ ANTED, by an e xperienced Builder's 





Cl rk, « nbessene Bi AP gg mee gu and 
CCOUNTANT. Wel up ia me cost, ay-wi 
ae, and measuring, &c. Good ref ferences,—Address, ALPHA, 
Post-office, 53, Roman-road, Old Ford, E. 


| WANTED, a RE- ENGAGEMENT, as 
GENERAL FOREMAN or CLERK of WORKS, by REQUIRED, a SITUATION as AGENT 


GENERAL FOR 
penton A “ of CLERK of WORKS on an Hatat , or as MANAGER wit 


Thoroughly conversant with the m«nagement trades, 
porn any works, &, First-class references and testimonisls.— | a Builder, with a view to partnership or succeediog to 
Accustomed to drawing, 


Address, 513, Offics of “*The Builder.” 


HE Advertiser, who ‘has t been en fi 
Uicrest Serer fetter eo ra 


struction, will sbort’y be Bowed an ENGAGEMENT: pag co 
a ok First-class Bees, — Address, 636, Office of The 























builders’ accourts, &c. Thoroughly competent, energet'c, and 
TO MASTER PLUMBERS AND BUILDERS. steady. Unexceptionable references.—Address, F. B, Post-office, 
W ANTED, by a good practical PLU MBER Manchester 
a SITUATION, permanent or otherwise. Couutry not UILDERS AND OTHERS. 


objected to. —Ad ire:s, 476 Office of ‘* Tue Builder.” 


OINER’S WORK WANTED, by the 
© BUILDERS AND CONTRACTO 36. e PIECE, Town or country, Well Up in stairs and fi sndra, 


\ TANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as | eee Tees era. au6, Pert 





| 
| 
| Cana plans, Labour 
| on!y.—Address, ALPHA, 236, Portobello-road, Nottiog-hill, Lod on, 
CLERK ont CASHIER. Aged 24. Eght years with last | 
employers. Excellent refereaces —Address, 118, Office of “‘ The | TO BUILDERS, CONTRACTOR?, ARCHITECTS, AND 
| 








Builder.” SURVEYORS. 





UILDERS, PAINTERS, &c. 


A\ ANTED, "by a good GRAINER and) 
MARDLER. wn RGAGEMENT Town or country. Practi- | 
v th all bi bes «ft the Painting Business .—Ad- 
en D. Bookseller, 4, Sp-neer-p'aca, Brixiva-read. 


W ANTED, by one who has served his | 

articles, a BITUATION in the office of an Architect, who | 
aleo combines land surveyipg with his practice. Is a neat draughts | 
map, and has a fair knowledge of surveying. Salary n»tso much 
an object as improvement in both branches,—Addres«, B. care of 
Mr. James 8 No, 2, Moor. t, Hanslet, Leeda, 














TO BUILDERS AND FOREMEN 


\ TANTED, a SITUATION as IM. 
PROVER, by a JOINER, &c. Has had five years in the | 
trade on good work in the country. Good reference, &c. Wages not 
50 great au obj-ctasewplogment. Aged 21.—Addres-, P. P. Cadogan- 
Library, 233, King’s-road, Chelsea, Londo. 


UILDEBRS, &c. 

ANTED, by ri respectable Young Man, | 

aged 21, a SITUATION as IMPROVER. A Carpenter and 
gcaniiaatene R. Post-office, Cas Je Carey, Somerset. 
BUILDERS, SMITHS, AND OTHERS. 


ANTED, a SITUATION as BELL- 

HANGER, by a thoronghly practical Man. Has been used 

te first-class work. Good referepces.—Address, H. T. 8. 4, Dou,las- 
plece, Queen’s-road, Bayswater, W. 














HITECT2, ENGINEERS, AND SURVEYORS. 


WANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 


CLERK of WORKS or GENESAL ASSISTANT. Has | 
superintended the erection of extensive private avd Government 
buildings. Hass bad practical experience. 1s a nest an! expeditivus 
draughtsman, and well up in working and detail drawings, &c. 
Fir't-class referevees and tetimonials —Addre«s, F. H. care of Mrs. | 
Edwardes, 15, Quali‘y-str.et, North Berwick, N.B, 


| only, or as FOREMAN,—Adaress, B. 53, Church Hill-rond, Hackney, | 


ENERAL FOREMAN or CLERK of 


WORKS.—A Person of eoveral years’ enoesiones, 
SITUATION. U: eogulzesa 
| Address, X. Y. 150, Grea’ Pertland-street, 7... 


E™ [PLOYMENT V WANTED, by a Married 
Man. Used to general repairs, Wages moderate, Country 
| ee A. B 18, Backinghem -stre>t, 


| Waa ‘good Workman, | [EMPLOYMENT WANTED, by a Joiner’ 
| 98, Post-office, Shepherdess-walk, City-road, N. Mechine Hand, te WORK GENERAL ‘JOINER, trying up 
ocsuain aan Address, W.P. 21, Allen..treet, 


ANTED, a RE- EN (GAGEMEN T, as) 

MANAGER or FOREMAN of PAINTERS, &c. Agea 40 

Twenty-sia years in lastempley. Can estimate, measure, and value 
work.—Apply, term:, &c. H C. 6, Evangelist-coart, Ludgate-hill. 


TO BUILDERS AND DECORATORS. 


W ANTED, by a Young Man, a SITUA- 

TION. He isa good grainer and paperbanger, and would 
not chj-ct te make himself useful in psimtiog.—Addrves, C. C. 14, _ 
Henrictta-street, Manchester-square, W. 


y ANTED, a REENGAGEMENT as 
SHOP or GENERAL FOREMAN, or Take Charge of a Job 
lider and Decorator, 442, | 


ED. be the AND BUILDERS, 


\ ANTED, b y the Advertiser, a SITUA-| 
TION, in any to of tiust and confidence. Has been | 

with a London firm several years as Cashier and Agent for aw 

extensive works. Well acquaintei w.th the busines. Gvooi 

ences and secarity if required.— Address, 331, Office of “* The Dulldes: 

















| moulding machines, or sa¥-beach,—, 
| Westmiuster-road, Lambeth, 8, 





EMPLovMeEnt WANTED, by a Young 

20, in a JOINER’S SHOP, ‘et Lg Bench. Can 
| keep books, required. Loudon preferred. —C. W. » J. 18, Elder- 
ere Norton Folgate, N.E. 


ELL-HANGER and GAS-FITTER.—A 
good mechanic WANTS a JOB (cunstant or otherwise).—J. B. 
2, Handsworth Cottages, Hamiiton-road, Lower Norwood. 


TO BUILDERS AND DECORATORS. 


A N experienced London GRAINER is 
desirous of meeting with a 2 ym or JOB. Canbe well 

| recommended and specimeus of ubs — attended 

in town or country.— Address, 1, ‘alfred ©. Cattage, Upper Ri shmnd- 

| road, Pat ney. From Marylebone-road. 











Aged 45.—Address, J. E, Mr. Green, 
Edgware-road, 
TO ARCHITECTS, ENGINEERS, AND OTHERS. 


\ ANTED, by a CLERK of WORKS, a 


RE-ENGAGEMENT. Well up in all branche. Jus: 
finished an extensive job (bricklayer). First-class testimonials, No 
© jection to the country. ements E. M. Office of “ Th» Buil:er.” 


\ ANTED, by the “Advertiser, BRIOK- 


WORK, oe or POINTING to ary amount, labour | 








BUILDERS AND OTHERS, 


YOUNG MAN, 19, wishes for a 
SITUATION as IMPROVE Three pean’ experience. — 
Address, G. L. 34, ( uthb-rt-street, Pa’dington. 





YOUNG MAN, ““oompetent to write 


Notice Board-, disew ged after « basse p.m. is anxious to ob‘ain 





ULLDERS AND O1LHERS. 


W TANTED, * hE- ENGaGE MENT, in | 
an Office of the above. Thoroughly understan 1s the satin, 
can m asure up work, estimate, &c. Country not objected to, 
Un exceptionable references can be giveo.—Terms, &c. to be addressed | 
to 587, Office of “ The Builder.” 


W ANTED, EMPLOYMENT, by an active | 


middle-sged Man, carpenter an! § duer te ends Usel to | 





general work iu shop or building. Con take charg; of a job, set out 
work, cube and square dimensions, &. Good reference. Moderate | 
wases.—Address, 4. L B. 17, New-streetPor, tland-errace, Regent's | 


TO ARCHITECTS. 

\ ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 
DEAUGHTSMAN and GENERAL ASSISTANT. Leadon | 

— ei. Unexceptionab e references.—address, T, J. B, 159, Breck- 
fie'd-road N. Liverpool. | 








ILDERS AND CONTRACTORS, 


W ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 

Geveral ASSISTANT or CLERK of WORKS. Used t> cchean 
cost. (rawivg, estimating, taking out quaniities, sup-rintending 
works, and general routine of the business. First-class ref-rences . 
Aged 28. —Address, H, care of Mr. P. Hance, 55, King’s road, Chelsea. 


ANTED, by an experienced MACHIN- 

IST, a 8: TUATION to work a Moulding Machine, &. 

Can make cutters and sharpen ciccular saws, if reuiel.—Apply,. J. K. 
6, Ruemary-street, Hoxtou, 


TO BUILDERS AND ESTATE MEV. 


\ TANTED, by a respectable Young Man, 
J a STIUATION as PAINTER, GLAZIERS, &. Low wages 
Will be acceptei for a permaneucy.—Address, G. W. WIDDERS, 6, 
Yatk-grove, Bat ersea Park. 











TO BUILDERS AND OTAERS. 


\ J ANTED, by the Advertiser, a SITUA- 


TION as practical FOREMAN of PAISTERS, &c. T 
— in present employ.—Address, B. T. J. bb, Guianoewes, 


WANTED, by a Builder's Clerk, a 


BATUATION, in the Office of a Build 
= a aa ‘we oo duties of > aod Contuactor A. 
v good rence, _, dress 
J. H. 97, Carter-lane, 8. Pan” MC. 3 gt Bare cee 








TO BUILDERS, &c. 


a 
AY ANTED, by a Carpenter, @ permanent 

BITU ATION, Is married — no encumberance, Cou'd 
Manage small business, Can set out work, and prepare drawings. 
Can __ ten years’ refe euce from former employe.s. —Address, 
G. U. T. 15, Georxe-street, Hampstead-road, N.W. . 


TO CIVIL ENGINEERS, ARCHITECTS, AND OTHERS. 


ANTED, - a RE - ENGAGEMENT, as 

o 8, or as GENERAL MAN 

thoroughly pracsical Man, weil up im leveliing ma AGER, by 

Sean aa, ae liver embankments, ani heavy 
‘atlobe.— Ac 

pect Bi mag on . JAMES ANDERSON, 24, Heabert- 








| office, including prime cost, 


| * The Bailder.” 


| ofSce, Ablugdon, Berks. 


\ RITERS and GRAINERS.— WANTED 


| Library, Liverpool road, N. 


} 
ILDERS, CONTRACTOR be a tapercanes very. Apply, W. 151, Holloway. 


ANTED, a SITUATION, “a CLERK 
N ARCHITECT, of considerable expe- 


to the ave Thoroughly enéentends the routine of the 
refe-ences. Age 23.—Address. rience, buth in e ting his own and those of others, 
Sopp dg epee 
> at that of another i -ma for a p ‘might b 
W4 NTED, by the Advertiser, a SITU A- | arranged, First-class ce .—Adsrers, Right Angle, Bell's 
TION ia an ARCHITECI’S or DISTRICT SURVEYOR’S L brary, Alexandrr-steect, Westbourne Pack, W. 
OFF.CE. Age 22. Salary moderate.—Address, No 659, Office of ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 
GENTLEM AN who has had many years’ 
RPENTERS AND JOI) ERS. t h and 
cal experience in the above ions, at home 
ANTED, by a Young Man, aged 22, with abroaa, Vacuaae obtaining an BNGAGEMN [.—Adires, XZ 
seven yeare’ vepsees in couatry, a mite | as IMPROVER. No. 27, Grosvenor Mansjous, Victoria-street, 8. W. 
Address, J. P. careof G. Buckhurst, C-bham, Surrey. TO BUILDE PLUMBERS, &c. 


WANTED, by the Advertiser, BRICK-| A ™_cxpetsnoss LUMBBE wishes % 


t I JOB. Is well versed in gu 
WORK, CUTTING or POINTING, piecework er otherwise, in | fitting waaaamen Hae ad wats ig hm given. —Addcress, 
N.E. 


+ J, A835, Low) PLUMBER, 31, Parker-sireet, Kingsland-road, 


ANTED, by 2 “ah ve ag pier be ae LEMAR, pil ll of sn 
W Young Men. a ~ i T remy fhe ghee 4 ng ln rc on he tropes ee anal 
ase testimonials.—A idcess, J. B, H. 168, 





W. B. 53, East Boud street, Leicester. 




















town or country. Good reference given.—Address 
msn-road, Hurusey-road, Hulloway. 











in prime cost, #c, Firat-c) 
Hill-street, Waiwor.h, 8, 


TO BUILDERS, 
Wan TED, ano ENGAGEMENT, by a 
SURV RYOR'S ASSISTANT (aged 28) of several years’ 
experience with Surveyor, ant Builders. Good messurer and esti- | Ten years 


mator,&c, References as to ability, &.—Addrese, H. P, 12, Alfred- 
piace, Bediord-square, W.C, s ’ * | stent. Brunswick: equane, WO 


TO PLUMBER’ AND DECORATOR3. ARCHITECIS AND CONTRACTORS. . 
‘THOROUHLY efficient ASSISTANT, 
W ‘rntiat Mo, tod Pmbee Gust, Pree Wad | ge steigios rc! praca xzarane, dees REENGAGE 


riter, | 
and Greiner, as © WORKING FOREMAN. Ue must b: highiy Hin, tatty — 


respectable, steady, , capable, of measuring | 
s BUILDERS’ ee —Can take 


ag 
wok, nove other need “apply. eine highest " references will be re- 
quired, —Aprly stating wages, age, if married or not, to J. C. Pust- and under: 
out einen an 
stands the routine of an Id prefer aa ENGAGEMENT 


py on ¢ Mr. 
with an Architect as “SUNtOt.—adines to ALPHA, care 0 
Radford, 146, Ficet- » RC. 


A THOROUGHLY. Compe 
ANTED, by the Advertiser, a SITUA- | dus of tht’ pef mestiog with EMP 


TION port Hh Mn STOREKKEPER, or mag ina 


BUILDER'S FIRM. Axe 30, Terms moderate.—Acdr . H 
VEY, 3, Heury-street, New-cross-road, #.E. be ascigd GooD PLUMBER is ag WANT of 
TO ARCHITECTS, A 4,J0B, oF a SITUATION. nc and paring pare “town 
Zz 
up bis wad ry bo ft ng “Phe Bu ilder.’ 


ANTED, by a Young Man, who has) ‘de. Wow a 


served his otieien in Lincoln, a SITUATION JUNI 
ASSISTANT in an Architect’s Office. tendon preferred, “Tue aoe -* O BUILDERS, GENTLEMEN, AND OTHERS. h 
LONLON peactioal ical FOREMAN, who 


tiser is well up in the general routine of offi-e work. He has also 
has just completed extensive villas in the coun ‘ry, wishes for 


been a pupil in the Lincoln School of Art (6th in U. K.) from its 

e.tablisbmeat in 1863, and during the last two years a = stuient try. 
a KE-ENGAGEMENT, to Take Charge of Works in Town vere al 
Good refereuces,—Adiress, J. B, 13, Gioucester-terrace, Beckenbam, 


UILDERS AND SURVEYORS. 
8 CLERK. — WANTED, by a Young 
Man, a RE-+NGAGEMENT. Thorsugh knowledge of the 
whole routine, book- Ey prime cost, making out accounts, 


| estimating, &. Can bill wu: and rapidity. 
— ferences. Terms moder .te,~Adiress, A. B. 10, Hunter - 
































te APPRENTICE a YOUTH in the above trade, indoor. 
Premium small. Wages no ot ject,—Acdress, P, J. at Howlett’s 











MBNT.—Address, 


tent CLERK | 4 
arn 1%, 








BUILDERS AND PLU. 








in it. Last year, among ether ptizes, he received the Queen's 

Prize, and the first local prize for archivectaral drawing from totes 

—. Good refereuces.~Adiress, F. W. V. Christ's Hospital, 
enn 


Kent. 











WANTED, by the Advertiser, a SITUA- 


TION, as GAS and HoT WaTtk and GENERAL 
Can do plumbin apd bell- om ee 
Hy A eg 4 _ “hanging. aged 33 Addras, U. H. 21, 





TO MASTER WRITERS rar GRAINERS. 


([TMEKEEPER, CLERK, &c.—WANTED, YOUNG MAN, aged 21, wishes for 
by a Youog Man, uxd to resolving material, aud ty re dob. EMPLOYMENT as an LirnovEe ER . ag shows @ Nee is, 





Satisfactory reference to preseut employer,—Ad rees, A. M, H 


B.dley-stgeet, Walworth, fair band, and 


steady.—Address, 
146, Walwusth-seea, bet des e: 





